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Vice-President of Scholastic 
of Schools, Washington 


What Congress Is (p. 3-C) 


view of Congress- 
how Congress is 


bird’s-ey. -some 
historical bac kground, 
elected, qualifications of members of 


Congress, pay of Congressmen, etc 


Things to Do 

The map on page 4-C can be used 
to develop a needed social studies skill. 
Possible questions include the follow 
ing: Which states in the Far West 
gained seats? Which state in the north 
east lost the greatest number of seats? 
How many seats does Texas have com- 
pared with New York? 

Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question, “Should the number 
of representatives in Congress be in- 
creased?” Pupils may consult an article 
with that title in Senior Scholastic, 
April Hi, ‘Si, p. 12. Another topic suit 
able for round-table discussion is “Are 
Congressmen paid enough?” (“What It 
Costs to Be a Congressman,” Senior 
Scholastic, Oct. 29, °52, p. 10) 

3. Opportunity may be taken in con 
nection with this article and others to 
read relevant sections of the Constitu- 
tion in class. Note the Constitution ref- 
erences at the heads of many articles. 
Some articles do not have them. Why? 


Congress and the Constitution 
(p. 5-C) 


A clear explanation of such basic 
constitutional principles as separation 
of powers and checks and_ balances. 
Simple charts indicate the structure of 
the Federal Government. Article 1, Sec 
tion 8, listing the powers of Congress, 
used as a basis for discussion 


may be 
of current legislation. 


Discussion Question 
How does our Constitution help to 
prevent the rise of dictatorship? 


Suggestion 
Even after a term of civics 
students are vague about the meaning 


some 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


work assignment. 


Supplementary references were given in 


HOW TO USE THIS ISSUE 


This issue contains a special section, numbered pp. 1-C— 


32-C, devoted 


to “Congress At Work.” 
Students can use it as a reference work throughout the term. Or, 
individual articles may be used now. To help make the most of this 


valuable issue, we have suggested class activities and discussion questions. 
The quiz on page 26-C is made up of objective test questions on some 
of the articles. It can be used for open-book work in class or as a home- 


“Tools tor Teachers” recently. 


of the terms Federal Government. The 
top chart on page 6-C may be used to 
drive home the principle of delegated, 
and shared (concurrent) 
Federal and state govern- 


reserved, 
powers of 


ments 


How a Bill Becomes a Law 
(p. 7-C) . 


A pictorial treatment accompanied 
by clear explanations of the processes 
from the time the bill takes form in a 
legislator’s mind to the time it is sent 
to the Secretary of State who affixes 
the Great Seal of the United States, 
and proclaims it a law. ° 


The Committee System (p. 10-C) 


Standing cominittees of Congress 
are listed along with an explanation 
of thé essential role of committees in 
carrving on the work of Congress. 


Discussion Questions 

How many of you are members of 
social clubs? What are some of the 
committees which have been formed in 
your club? Why were they necessary? 
What similarity do you see between the 
necessity for committees in your club 
and the committee system in Congress? 
Why would it be impossible for Con 


gress to carry on its work effectively 


without committees? 


Party Machinery (p. 15-C) 


An overview of political parties— 
their origin, the role of the majority 
party in organizing Congress, re 


sponsibility of members to party lead 
ership, etc. A bar graph shows balance 
between Republicans and Democrats in 


both Houses since 1928. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Since the Constitution says noth 
ing about the organization of political 
parties, how do you explain their rise? 
Should Congressmen who refuse 
to vote with their party be forced to 
resign from the party? Defend vow 
point of view. 


Things to Do 

A superior student may be referred 
to the 10th paper of The Federalist. 
by James Madison, for a report. 


Lobbies (p. 18-C) 


The scope of pressure group activities 
and efforts to regulate lobbies are con 
sidered in this one-page article. 


Things to Do 

Obtain sample publications from na 
tional organizations like the National 
Association of Manufacturers, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Congress 


of Industrial Organizations, Amencan 
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Federation of Labor. Students can de- 
termine the point of view of these or- 


vanizations on various issues 


You and Your Congress 
(p. 22-C) 


down-to-earth 
getting to know vour Con 


approach to the 
problem of 


vressman 
Things to Do 
1. Have students poll the community 


a_ limited 


how many adul 


sampling of course on 
ts have written to a Con- 
gressman in the past two vears, sub 
ject of the letter, ete. 
2 Have students watch newspapers 
for expression of their Congressman’s 
current legislation 
part 


‘Ow 


point of view on 
Clippings can be posted on a 
of the bulletin board labelled 


Congressman in Action.” 


Making Congress More Efficient 
(p. 24-C) 


among proposed 
which are evaluated are 
filibuster 

House 
and commit 


Included reforms 


of Congress 
relating to seniority. 


immunity, the 


those 
and cloture 
Rules Committee 
tee investigations 


riders 


Things to Do 


1. Students can debate 
of the proposed reforms of Congress. 
Additional information may be found 
by consulting the Readers’ Guide to Pe 


one or more 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


February 25, 1953 


National Affairs Article 
Strategy in the Cold War 
the bloodless struggle we are 
against the Kremlin and the 
fronts on which it is being fouzht—de 
diplomacy, propa 


America’s 
A survey of 
waging 

many 
fense, economics 
ganda 

Foreign Affairs Article: The Formosa 
Front-Phase Two in Korea—President 
Eisenhower's decision on Formosa; a 
of what the decision means in 
terms of the Korean War and_ the 
United Nations Allies, and of what we 
may expect of Chiang Kai-shek’s Chi 
nese Nationalist troops. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Should 
Any One Student Be Limited in the 
Number of Offices Held in Extra-cur- 
riculax Activities? A pro and con dis- 


cussion. 


survey 


riodical Literature, recent texts on 
American government, 
2. Class cartoonists can express 


themselves on these proposals for re- 
form or other phases of Congress. 


Some Special Features 

“A Congressman’s Day” (p. 11-C) 
With picture and text we follow Con- 
gressman Gerald Ford_ (Michigan) 
through a long working dav. 


‘The, Work for Congress” (p. 14- 


REFERENCE 


Ws 


lil 


Raturday Review of Literature 


“This Thesaurus is admirable, advantageous, beneficial, capital, choice, edify- 


ing, excellent, faultless, nonporeil, 
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superb, unperelleled. 


C). Employees of Congress range tro 
pages to parliamentarians. 

“Leaders of the 83rd Congress” (p 
17-C). Picture pages of familiar faces 
in high places. 

“The Capitol Plant” (p. 20-C) an 
‘Washington—the Federal City” (p. 21 
C) are a guide to the Capitol building 
and the surrounding city. 

“Congress’ “Daily Paper’ (p. 27-C 
You guessed it—the Congressional Rec 
ord 

“Words in the News of Congress 
p. 28-C). Simple definitions of impo 
tant terms. 


CONTEST MOTIVATES 
PLANNING FOR FUTURE 


An important contest for high schoo! 
students on the subject of financial 
planning tor the future is anaounced 
in this week’s issue on page 2. The 
is sponsored by the Mutua! 
Benefit Life Insurance Company. The 
subject is: “How I would use $1,000 
in my personal plans for the future.” 

First prize will be a $1,000 Govern 
ment Bond, second prize a $500 Bond. 
with many smaller cash prizes. 

Students may submit their entries in 
anv form, with no limit on the length. 

Che purpose is to stimulate students 
to constructive thinking about their fu 
ture. In order to prepare their presen 
tation, students should discuss financial 
planning and life insurance with teach 
ers, parents, and possibly an insurance 
expert. 

The contest starts with the announce 
ment and ends midnight, March 31. 

Here is a chance to help your stu 
dents win some very substantial cash 
prizes for a start in college, marriage. 
or business. Entries should be ad 


contest 


dressed: Mutual Benefit Life Contest 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
(Advertisement) 
Answers to 


“What Do You Know 
About Congress” 
(See page 26-C) 

1. A Bill Becomes a Law: a-4; b-3; c-6 
d-5; e-1; f-2. 

Il. Who's Who in Congress: a-4; b-6. 
c-9; d-3; e-8; f-10; g-7; h-2; i-1]; j-5 

Il. Language of Lawmaking: 1-amend- 
ment; 2-constituent; 3-veto; 4-impeach- 
ment; 5-lobby; 6-majority; 7-patronage; 8- 
quorum; 9-reapportionment; 10-Senatorial 
courtesy. 

IV. Committee System: a-1; b-4; c-5: 
d-8: e-4; f-6; g-3; h-10; i-9; j-2. 

V. Pros and Cons: 1-F; 2-O; 3-F; 4-O: 
5-F; 6-F; 7-F; 8-O. 

VI. Interpreting a Cartoon: 
3-NS; 4-F. 


1-T; 2-F: 
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THE 


Mutual Benefit Life 
Contest offers: 


First Prize: 


ty $1,000 GOVERNMENT BOND 


SUBJECT OF CONTEST: 


WHO MAY ENTER: 


WHO WILL JUDGE ENTRIES: 


LENGTH OF CONTEST: 


Tiis should be fun! This isn’t a con- 
test to prove your literary ability — 
it’s a contest to start you thinking 
about your own future. Your entry 
may be as long or as short as you 
please—you may—and should—en- 
list the aid of your teachers, your 
parents, OF the Mutual Benefit Life 
man in your community. Take any 
“angle” you prefer. Just pretend you 
have $1.000 and it’s all yours. 
Maybe you'd just put it all in the 
bank — but more likely, you’d want 


it to work for vou. So, what would 


you do? Buy life insurance, and then 
use the dividends to buy more 
insurance? Borrow on your policies 
to go into business? Just tell us! 
And remember, the main thing is to 


Second Prize: 

$500 GOVERNMENT BOND 
Third Prize: 

$250 IN CASH 

Fourth Prize: 

5 PRIZES OF $100 IN CASH 


Honorable Mention: 
20 PRIZES OF $25 EACH 


How I Would Use $1,000 in My 
Personal Plans for the Future. 


Any Boy or Girl in the 9th, 10th, 
11th, or 12th Grade in the United 
States, or its Possessions—Unless 
Directly Related to Representatives 
of Mutual Benefit Life. 


2 Natwnally Known Educators, 2 
Editors of Scholastic, 2 Life Insur- 
ance Officials of Mutual Benefit Life. 


Starts Now. Ends Midnight, March 
31. Winners Announced May 13. 


get started. When yeur entry is ready, 
mail it to Mutual Benefit Life Contest, 
care of Scholastic Magazines, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. And 
don’t hesitate to ask questions. Re- 
member, we pay $5 for each question 
used in our written advertisements. 
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WHAT 
YOU PLEASE 


... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave.. New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Our Popularity in Europe 
Dear Editor 
I was greatly annoved by arti- 
“What Do Europeans Think of Us?’ 
n the 
lastic 


reasons 


voulr 


January 21 issue of Senior Scho- 
[ feel that the majority of the 
for this feeling of Ameri- 
canism are completely insufficient and 
foolish 


inti 


If Englishmen can enjoy tea and 
Parisians, champagne, why are we to be 
denied the enjoyment of “Coke”? The 


English are staunch supporters of patri- 


otic and folk music. Why then, shouldn't 
we like “bop”? 

Furthermore, if we are the cause for 
British rations” then let's stop 
“Winnie” such a handout 
their rations get 
also feel that our soldiers make a 


“sparse 
giving 
see how 


and 


sparse 


and deserve the wages they 
should we cut their pay to 


self-sacritice 
Why 
pl ase these 
I believe that all of the reasons stated 
article are feel 


2 


! 
people across the sea 


in your » based on mere 

ings of European jealousy 
Claudia Jasper 
Kenwood High School 

Baltimore, Md 


(Of course, our reporter was stating 
them. He 
also, to point out that not all Europeans 


feel that way nor did 


facts as he saw was careful, 


about Americans 


this anti-U. S. feeling on the part of 
some Europeans begin after World 
War II. The article discussed the vari 


ous reasons for the growth of this anti- 
Americanism. Much of the bitterness is, 
Communist inspired. And the 
pity of it is that many non-Communists 
echo this Soviet slander unconscious of 


of course, 


its source. 


(However 


the essential truth that Europe 
Ow 


our 


Eur 


Ame 


rope 


very 


front 


ype 


sta 


diffi 


line 
not 


vs free. 


we must not lose sight of 
is stil] 
aid to 


of defense 


given 
rica cannot remain free 


out 


Ru 


control of Western Europe 


cans 


} 


Have 


hat 


youl 


do 


som 


other 


re aders 


Scholastic think? Is the dislike ot 


unless Eu 
Our position would be 
ult to defend if 


f 


Europeans justified? Let's 
Editor) 


charits 


gained 
Senior 
Ameri 
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Answers to last week's 


or ubbe 
°10. Destructive grasshopper. ° 3. Fruit of the oak ! 2 3 4 5 ° 7 8 9 
12. Tile-like building mate ° 4. Poisonous shrub 
rial cotta 5. Eldest son (abbr.). 10 HW : 
°13. Smallest unit of matter 6. Exist. 
°14. Egg cells 7. Vessel conveying blood 3 
16. A trip. from the heart 
°18. Dried stalk of grain 8. On every side 18 19 20 
20. Playing card 9. Dressings for meat = 
= fresh-water 11. Toward “ 
fis 1. » 
12. symbol for 23 24 125 26 7 1 
23. Preposition °15. An edible plant. 29 70) 
°24. Large tailless monkeys 17. Thing (Latin). e i 
27. Units of measure (abbr. ), 19. Interrogative pronoun. 3) 32 34 35 
28. Giant South American 20. Prefix meaning down ‘ 
armadillo Animal’s foot 36 37 38 140 
31. Fasten, secure 26. Signal of distress 
34. Stinging insect 29. “Once _atime...” 4! 42 
33. Cry of surprise 30. eatin up with the 
°36. Tree or shrub of the pvee 43 1 49 46 
genus Alnus 31. To thrust 
38. Part of the body per 32. Lazy persons 47 48 49 50 
some specifi 33 Ozzie and Harriet. 7 
41. Sluggishly; without life of Cuba 
pe spirit 36. Bustle, fuss 
37. Railway (abbr Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
iia 39. Revolt in Scholastic Magezines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
eee eee *40, Part of torso between which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
Sek Me ae ee thigh and abdomen knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which ot least 10 must be 
th. cide related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
m3 “a ae all 45. Perform. must include puzzle design, definitions, onswers on separate sheets, de- 
iquid sign with onswer filled in, ond statement by student that the puzzle is 
4 > at be ; . original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
y1. Slave 50. Chemical symbol for Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue. New York 


°52. Bone of the forearm ( pl. ), 


lutecium. 


Biology’ Bafflers 


10, N. Y. Answers in next issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Arctic Expert 


Meet Colonel Bernt Balchen, man of two flags, 


+} 


HESE days ¢ None] Bernt Bale hen never has more than 


thirty minutes for an interview. He races from morning 


to night from meeting to conference, from discussion panel 
to lecture platform Hering his opinions on the effects 
of cold weather on man m aretic engimeenng, on the 
nilitary problems posed by the arctic m mosquitoes in 
the aret tune rtime 

Mosquitoes? Very important.” he said. “In the tropics 
toes are duck s mp to nosquitoes in arctic suminer 
time Colonel Balchen frequently omits an article or 
even a pre sition when ta ind his words are touched 


bv a faint burr of Norwegian accent 

} vorld’s greatest experts on the polar 
regions. He was chief pilot on Admiral Byrd’s flight to 
the South Pole in 1929. He personally rescued forty-seven 
American flyers off the Greenland ice cap. He planne 1 the 
new $265.000,000 Air Force base at Thule, Greenland 
out 900 miles from the North Pole 


“There Is So Much Unexplored Territory” 


Although Colonel Balchen has spent thirty years of 
life making the polar regions a little better known 

to the rest of us, he believes that exploration is far from 
dead. “There is so much unexplored territory in the world,” 
he pointed out. “Large areas of northern Greenland and the 


Canadian chipelago, just to mention the North American 


al 


wert More millions ot square miles ot unexp! red 


H vas speaking, he said of manv things—“of geologs 
SCISTI olog, physic vl iol zoo) \ ind 
urn it will take “hundreds of vears,” he went on 


scientists to exhaust the possibilities in these millions 


f square miles. The men who find new lands are not the 
nly explorers, and they can rarely go into detailed in- 
stigations of the lands they find.” 

Colonel Balchen was born at Tveit, Norwav, fifty-three 
vears ago, and his father, a physician, taught him to ski 
He became the national ski champion of Norway and 
later box champion of the Norwegian Nav In 1930 
vher eturned to Washington with Admiral Byrd to 
receive thy pital’s triump! nt welcome he was taken 

nmigration Hicials for ley tat He 
unin his the t t pl 
| 
i t H mace cit \ 
( UTess ind Is i tize 


debated over which country had priority on his set 

Norway ind until 1941 Colonel Balchen ferric 
ers 1 established Canadian training cent f 
N n A Force Then he shifted to the A 


whose work centers around the earth’s poles 


United States Alr Force photo 


Air Force, established our most northern air base on the 
west coast of Greenland, bombed out German arctic weather 
Stations, and went to Stockholm, Sweden, to head the 
U. S. Office of Strategic Services in Scandinavia. 

He carried on a personal feud with German Nazi Gestapo 
Chief Fehmer. While Felmer had the entire Gestapo Secret 
Police searching for him, Colonel Balchen amused himself 
by sending Fehmer postcards from Oslo and leaving copies 
of the London Times in Gestapo headquarters. 

When the war ended, he retired as a full colonel and 
went to Norway to become director of the Norwegian 
Airlines. In 1948 this country called on him to take over 
command of the Tenth Rescue Squadron at Alaska. Rescue 


operations are one of his specialties. On one of his war 
time rescue missions, his own plane caught fire after crash 
ing near the other plane. He led the survivors on foot 100 
miles to safety through 150-mile-an-hour winds and tem 


peratures 50 degrees below zero or colder. 


“Colors Are Expressive of My Feelings” 


Last month Colonel Balchen revealed another side of his 
life, holding his first show of watercolor paintings at a 
leading New York art gallery. Painting. he said, “gives 
you something to study—values, colors, tone in nature to 
transmit to paper, to express your feelings to others. Colors 
are expressive of my feelings. The more I study them, 
the more I find in nature which otherwise would go un- 
noticed. Trying to absorb and understand these things 
gives you great satisfaction.” 

His paintings are all made in the northern regions 
where few painters venture. He even sketches notes for 
paintings while flving planes over these vast, cold areas. 

In sub-zero temperatures, when the colors are apt to 
freeze on the paper as he paints, he carries two watercolor 
boxes “keeping warm in my pockets.” He also has a plastic 
water bottle. “And that is in my pocket warm, too. Then 
I paint with one box till the colors solidify. Then I ex 
change it for the other.” 

In a number of his pictures there are polar bears and 
Kodiak bears, and he explained that he had often been 
“ten or fifteen feet from them, but not with a sketch 
pad in my hands, of course.” 

Colonel Balchen, ruddy-faced and vigorous, is a happy 
man who all his life has done the things that gave him 


greatest satisfaction, whether boxing, skiing exploring, 


the 
or painting He did not appear unl appy, even in the midst 
of his lecturing and advising, although he admitted it was 
sometimes “a relief” to get off to the comparative quiet of 


the polar regions. -PauL V BECKLEY 
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United Press photo 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (left), appointed 
by President Eisenhower as U.S. chief 
delegate to the United Nations, calls on 
U.N. Secretary-General Trygve Lie. See 
story below on United Nations Assembly. 


U. N. Takes Up Korea 


What wil! the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration propose to do about 
Korea? 

That was the top question for 
United Nations delegates, as the 60- 
nation U. N. General Assembly pre- 
pared to resume work February 24. 
The Assembly session last fall ad- 
journed December 22 to give the 
new U. S. Administration time to 
decide on its foreign policies. 

The Assembly made no progress 
last fall toward peace in Korea. 

Other unfinished business for the 
Assembly includes: (1) Appointment 
of a Secretary-General, to replace 
Trygve Lie, who wishes to be re- 
lieved of his post; (2) Debate on 
U. S. loyalty probes of Americans 
employed at the U. N. (see news 
pages, Nov. 5, 1952, issue). 


ROKs Grow Stronger 


The fast-growing Republic of 
Korea Army has gotten another 
boost. 

Two more divisions (about 30,000 
men} have been added to ROK 
forces. U. N. commander General 
Mark Clark announced the increase 
—the second authorized since last 
October. It brings total ROK com- 
bat strength to 14 divisions. 

The ROKS already hold 60 per 
cent of the battle line across the Ko- 
rean peninsula. American troops oc- 
cupy 25 per cent of the line. The re- 
maining 15 per cent is manned by 
troops from 13 other U. N. countries. 

Addition of the two new ROK di- 
visions would not immediately per- 
mit the release of any U. S. forees 
from the front line. So General 
Clark’s announcement declared. 

US. casualti illed. wounded 


captured) in Korea, as of January 29, 
totaled 129.424. Of these, 22,822 
were listed as killed. 


Controls: This Way Out 


President Eisenhower is carry- 
ing out the pledge in his State of 
the Union message to wipe out 
most Government controls over 
the nation’s economy. 

Wage and salary controls are gone. 
So are price controls on many com- 
modities. By April 30 all price con- 


trols on goods for consumers are | 


scheduled to be removed. (See last 
week's news pages.) 

Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
Republican leader of the Senate, 
said it might be necessary to con- 
tinue controls over prices and distri- 
bution of raw materials needed for 
defense industries. 

What's Behind It: To help check 
inflation, the Wage Stabilization 
Board was created by President 
Truman under authority of Congress 
after the Korean War began. WSB’s 
job was to keep wages from rising 
too fast. In 11,000 instances, pay in- 


creases have been agreed to by em- 
ployers but have not been given 
WSB approval. These 11,000 cases 
involve more than a million workers. 
The President now has ended WSB 
operations. This allows the backlog 
of wage increases to go into effect at 
once. 

Price control was another part of 
the anti-inflation program of the 
Truman Administration. 

Price controls have been lifted on 
meats, clothing, furniture, and most 
department store items. Only 21 per 
cent of the items take into account in 
the Labor Department's cost-of-liv- 
ing index remain under control. 
These include milk, bread, poultry, 
drugs, cosmetics, and home ap- 
pliances. 

The decision to lift price controls 
was based on: (1) Steady increases 
in industrial production since the 
end of the 1952 steel strike; (2) Steady 
rise in individual savings; (3) Steady 
decline of wholesale and raw-ma- 
terials prices during the past year. 

These factors have led some econ- 
omists to believe that inflation is no 
longer a major danger. 


WHAT THE PRESIDENT WANTS FROM CONGRESS 


Here’s your check list of the Eisenhower Administration’s law-making requests. 
It was arranged last week by President Eisenhower and leaders of Congress. You 
can put a copy of this page on your class bulletin board and add checks week by 
week as one means of judging the progress of the new Administration. 


PROPOSAL 


1. REORGANIZATION: Presidential power to re-arrange execu-| x x 
tive agencies unless more than half the members of either House 


of Congress vote against his plans. 


2. APPROPRIATIONS (Probably several bills). 

3. STATEHOOD for Hawaii. 

4. TAFT-HARTLEY labor relations law changes. x 

5. CONTROLS: Presidential authority to direct how some scarce 
defense materials shall be used. 

6. TRADE: Renewal of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

7. CUSTOMS: Simplify procedures to aid foreign trade. 

8. SOCIAL SECURITY: Extension to millions not covered. 

9. TIDELANDS: Giving full ownership of submerged off-shore 


oil lands to the states they adjoin. 


10. AID TO EDUCATION: Renew law for temporary aid to 
schools crowded by children of defense workers. 
11. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Increase the governing board 


from 3 members to 5. 


TO BE ADDED: Tax bill and other matters. 
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New Woman Diplomat 


The first woman ambassador 
ever to represent any nation in 
Rome will be Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce. 

Mrs. Luce, chosen by President 
Eisenhower as U. S. ambassador to 
Italy, is the second woman to be- 
come a United States ambassador. 
The first was Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, 
who served as ambassador to Den- 
mark in the Truman Administration. 
Three other American women have 
served as ministers to foreign coun- 
tries. An ambassador outranks a 
minister. 

The new ambassador is the wife of 
Henry Robinson Luce, | editor-in- 
chief of Time, Life, and Fortune 
magazines. Now 50 years old, Mrs. 
Luce won fame as a magazine editor 
(Vogue) and as a playwright (The 
Women, Kiss the Boys Goodbye, 
Margin for Error). She served two 
terms (1943-47) as a Republican 
Congresswoman from Connecticut, 
where she lives. 

As ambassador to Rome, Mrs. 
Luce (who is a Roman Catholic) will 
be located near the Vatican, world 
center of Roman Catholic affairs. 
The United States has no diplomatic 
representative at the Vatican now. A 
group called “Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State” issued a state- 
ment saying Mrs. Luce “should go to 
Rome only as our ambassador to 
Italy—or else she should not go at 
all.” Mrs. Luce’s credentials make no 
mention of her serving as an envoy 
to the Vatican. 

The Senate has approved the ap- 
pointments of Dr. James B. Conant 
as U.S. High Commissioner in West- 
ern Germany, of Harold E. Talbott 
as Secretary of the Air Force, and of 
General Walter Bedell Smith as 
Undersecretary of State. This com- 
pletes Senate action on President 
Eisenhower's top cabinet and admin- 
istrative aides 


TV-Theatre Merger 


One of the nation’s largest ra- 
dio and television networks is 
merging with a theatre operating 
company. 

This $25,000,000 deal is bound to 
affect the kind of television programs 
youll see in the future. 

The network is the American 
Broadcasting Company. It controls 


United Press phote 


“FREE SPEECH”: In Tokyo, Japan, there are a few public telephone booths— 
too few to make it pay to install pay-phones. Instead, there's a box inside 
the booth where the user in on his honor to drop ten yen (equal to about two 
cents in U. S. money). The sign on thre booth is lettered in English to explain 
the custom to American visitors who might think ‘stateside’ calls are free. 


five TV stations and six FM and six 
AM radio stations. In addition ABC 
programs go out over 59 other tele- 
vision stations and 298 other radio 
stations. 

The theatre concern is United 
Paramount Theatres, Inc. It controls 
644 motion picture theatres—nearly 
a third of al! those in the United 
States—in 297 communities. 

The new concern is known as 
American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc. 

What’s Behind It: ABC faced stiff 
competition from the National 
Broadcasting Company and from 
Columbia Broadcasting System in 
both the television and radio fields. 
United Paramount had a reported 
$35,000,000 to invest in improving 
ABC programs and in show-business 
“know how” for the network. United 
Paramount, which operates theatres, 
decided television was here to stay. 
It wanted to invest in the field to 
obtain new sources of revenue. 

Will this move lead to more em- 
phasis on closed-circuit television 
for showing in theatres? Home TV 
sets cannot pick up programs sent 
over closed circuits. 

The Federal Communications 
Commission was divided 5 to 2 on 
approving the merger. Commissioner 
Frieda B. Hennock opposed it. She 
said the merger would lead to the 
entry of other movie groups into the 


. television field. This “must eventual- 


ly result in the substantial amalga- 
mation of the two competitive 
media” (motion picture theatres and 
radio-TV), she said. 

The Commission majority, how- 
ever, said that competition between 
the new concern and other networks 
would cause AB-PT to “promote 
vigorously its activities in each 
medium.” Otherwise it would face 
the loss of its audiences to other net- 
works rather than to the theatres. 


We Count Our Gold 


Uncle Sam is counting his gold. 
The new Administration wants to 
be sure we have all the gold 
we’re supposed to have. 

Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey ordered the check-up. 
His agents expect to find that the 
U. S. has nearly 23,000 tons of gold 
worth $23,036,000,000. 

About half of this gold is buried 
at Fort Knox, Ky. The Denver mint 
has another 6,000 tons. The New 
York assay office of the U. S. Treas- 
ury has about 4,000 tons. The rest is 
held in vaults at West Point, N. Y,, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, and 
Seattle, Wash. 

The gold hoard of the United 
States is kept in bars, each of which 
is about 7 inches long, 3'2 inches 
wide, and 1'z inches thick. Each bar 
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DID OHIO REALLY JOIN THE UNION? 


@ While Ohio made ready to celebrate 
her 150th birthday as a state on March 
1 (see stamp column), an Ohio Con- 
gressman questioned whether Ohio is 
a state at ali. 

Representative George H. Bender 
(R.) has introduced a bill to admit 
Ohio as a state retroactively to March 
1, 1803. He says Congress never ap 
proved the Ohio Constitution (drafted 
by the Ohio Constitutional Convention 
in 1803) nor passed a resolution ad- 
mitting Ohio to the union. On the other 
hand, when Ohio's 
first Congressmen arrived at the U. S. 
Capitol to represent the newborn state 
in 1803. 

To mark the anniversary, Chillicothe, 
Ohio’s first capital, will become “capital 
for a day.” The Ohio legislature will 
meet there March 3 and will petition 
Congress for Ohio’s admission” to the 
Union. The Ohio Supreme Court will 
also meet at Chillicothe the same day. 
March 3 was chosen because March 1] 
falls on Sunday. 

March 2 is the 100th anniversary of 


nobody objected 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY) 


ORGANIZED MARCH 2.1853} 
\ | 


REDS TA STAGE 


This stamp, marking the 100th anniver- 
sary of the creation of Washington Ter- 
ritory, goes on sale March 2 at Olympia, 
Washington. (Details in stamp column.) 


the creation of Washington Territory, 
from which the states of Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, and most of Wyoming 
were formed. The stamp above was 
issued in honor of this occasion. 

The year-long observance of the 
150th anniversary of the Louisiana 
Purchase from France by President 
Thomas Jefferson is also under way. 
The territory was acquired by the U. S. 
on December 20, 1803. 


weighs about 27 pounds and is worth 
approximately $14,000. If all the bars 
were collected in one place, they 
would make a cube of gold 33% feet 
on a side. 

The treasury will not check every 
bar of gold. One out of every ten 
vault compartments will be opened 
for counting the bars. One out of 
every ten bars in each of the opened 
compartments will be weighed. 

Heavy guard is kept around the 
vaults where the U. S. keeps its 
golden hoard. This country has two 
thirds of all the gold in the world 
outside Russia. Some gold is always 
on the move between nations to pay 
debts. Our Government values gold 
at $35 an ounce. 


Books by Photography 


Will photography replace metal 
type in the printing business? 

This month the first book to be 
produced by an electronic machine 
called the “Photon” was published. 
Title of the book is The Wonderful 
World of Insects. 

The Photon is a little larger than 
an ordinary office desk. It has four 
basic parts: an electric typewriter, 
a memory unit, a justifier (in print- 
ing, to “justify” means to fit the 
words exactly to the width of the 
column of print), and a photographic 
unit. 


As the operator touches the keys 
of the typewriter, each character is 
stored in the Photon’s memory unit. 
While the operator types the second 
line the jutifier spaces out the first 
line. 

Behind the typewriter is a whirling 
disk in which characters in 16 dif- 
ferent sorts of type are punched out. 
The disk whirls in front of a camera. 
As it does so, the Photon’s memory 
unit tells the camera which char- 
acters were struck by the electric 
typewriter. These characters are 
photographed. The next step is to 
transfer the image from the film by 
photo-engraving to a metal plate— 
and the page is ready for printing. 


Non Lingua Mortua? 


Is Latin a “dead language’’? 
Not to Msgr. Antonio Bacci of the 
Vatican Library in Rome. 

Last month he put out the first 
issue of Latinitas, a quarterly maga- 
zine entirely written in elegant 
Ciceronian Latin. The only thing he 
couldnt translate was the $ sign 
used to inform readers that a sub- 
scription costs $2.50 a year outside of 
Italy. 

He found Latin words for such 
modern terms as “football” (oblongi 
follishubus) and “labor movement” 
(operariis consociandis ratio). 

In the first issue Msgr. Bacci de- 


‘month with special 
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plores the fact that nowadays few 
people can “write in Latin in a digni- 
fied way’—or want to read Latin. 
Latinitas, the editor says, aims to 
prove that Latin is “concise, flexible, 
rich and melodious, clear and full of 
dignity, not bloodless, soulless, dead 
—but vital and capable of bringing 
people together.” 


New Everest Climb 


Another expedition of moun- 
tain-climbers is challenging ‘‘the 
champ’’—unconquered Mt. Ever- 
est, the world’s highest mountain. 

A ten-man team left Britain this 
new oOxvecn 
equipment. It will be used fo 
breathing at high altitude, where the 
air is thin. , 

The Britons will try to scale the 
29,002-foot mountain in April. 


“Youth Wants to Know” 


The United States is already ‘‘at 
full war’ with Communist China. 
This is the opinion of Senator 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, Republican 
leader of the Senate. 

His views were expressed on the 
Youth Wants to Know program, 
Sunday, February 8. This radio- 
television program is conducted by 
Theodore Granik over NBC, Sun- 
days, 1 P.M. (EST). 

Youth Wants to Know is a forum 
in which high school students ask 
questions of leading public figures. 
are guests on the program. 
Scholastic Magazines is cooperating 
in the selection of questions for this 
purpose. See complete announce- 
ment in this magazine next week. 


Quick 
ON THE “ NEWS 


How are you on figures? Fill in 
blanks with the correct number. 

1. Clare Boothe Luce is the _ 
U. S. woman to be named an ambassa- 
dor. 

2. Republic of Korea_ troops hold 
_ of the Korean battle line 

3. The U.S. has about 
worth of gold. 

4. The State of Ohio will be | 
years old next month 

5. The new company. formed by 
merger of the ABC network and Para 
mount Theatres has 
radio-TV station outlets and _ 
theatres. 
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Was he in your company, too? 

No, sir. | met him when we started 
ehearsals That was about three 

mths ago, in June. We sent out a 
t rets ind hae na | 
owed ip together vith a f 
thers. Robel is too x f I 
idn’t see ) again until we ke 
init the » Tuesd 

You 1 thei die 

Pike, there, was with 
ic 

You t und them | th ce id?” 

Re} sion of the author 
( vi ) by Mare Connelly 


Coroner’s Inquest 


Second growth is a tragedy to a midget 


as Theodore Robel had reason to know 


: HAT is your name?” 
“Frank Wineguard.” 
“Where do you live?” 
“A hundred and eighty-five West 
Fifty-fifth Street.” 
“What is vour business?” 
‘I'm stage manager for Hello, 
\merica.” 
“You were the employer of James 
Dawle? 
In Wall 


Bender, the producer, 


We both worked tor Mr 


harge 


mut have 


“Did vou know Theodore Robel?” 
Yes, sir.” 


“Yes, sir as 

“How did you happen to be over in 
Jersey City?” 

“Well, I'd called up his house at cur- 
tain time Monday night when I found 
Jimmy hadn't shown up for the per- 
formance. Mrs. Pike told me they were 
both out, and I asked her to have either 
Jimmy or Robel call me when they 
came in. Then Mrs. Pike called me 
Tuesday morning and said she tried to 
get into the room but she'd found the 
door was bolted. She said all her other 
roomers were out and she was alone 
ind ared. 

I'd kind of suspected something 
might be wrong. So I took the train 
t there about noon. Then 


ove in vo 
we went up and I broke down the 

Did vou see this knife there?” 

Ye | mn the floor, about a 
foot tre lim 

Yo suspected something 

iS Wro What do you mean by 
that? 

‘L mean I felt something might have 
happened to | Nothing like this, 
of course. But I knew he’d been feeling 
very depressed lately, and I knew Robel 
wasn't helping to cheer him up any.” 


By MARC CONNELLY 


“You mean that they had had 
quarrels?” 

“No, sir. They just both had the 
blues. Robel had had them for a long 
time. Robel was Jimmy’s brother-in-law 
He'd married Jimmy’s sister—she was a 
midget, too—about five years ago, but 
she died a year or so later. Jimmy had 
been living with him after the sister 
died and he and Robel took a room in 
Mrs. Pike's house together.” 

“How did you learn this?” 

“Jimmy and I were pretty friendly at 
the theater. He was a nice little fellow 
and seemed grateful that I'd given him 
his job. We'd only needed one midget 
for an Oriental scene in the second act 
and the agencies had sent about fifteen. 
Mr. Gehrig, the director, told me to 
pick one of them as he was busy and 
I picked Jimmy hecause he was the 
littlest. 

“After I got to know him he told me 
how glad he was I'd given him the job. 
He hadn't worked for nearly a year. He 
wasn't little enough to be a featured 
midget with circuses or in museums so 
he had to take whatever came along. 
Anyway, we got to be friendly and he 
used to tell me about his brother-in-law 


and all 

“He never suggested that there 
might be ill-feeling between him and 
his brother-in-law?” 

“No, sir. I don’t imagine he'd ever 
had any words at all with Robel. As a 
matter of fact from what I could gather 
! guess Jimmy had quite a lot of affec- 
tion for him and he certainly did every- 
thing he could to help him. Robel was 
a lot worse off than Jimmy. Robel 
hadn't worked for a couple of years and 
Jimmy practically supported him. He 
used to tell me how Robel had been 
sunk ever since he got his late growth.” 

“His what?” 

“His late growth. I heard it happens 
among midgets often, but Jimmy told 
me about it first. Usually a midget will 
stay as long as he lives at whatever 
height he reaches when he’s fourteen 
or fifteen, but every now and then one 
of them starts growing again just be- 
fore he’s thirty, and he can grow a foot 
or even more in a couple of years. Then 
he stops growing for good. But of 
course he don’t look so much like a 
midget. 

“That's what had happened to Robel 
about three years ago. Of course he 
had trouble getting jobs and it hit him 
hard. 

“From what Jimmy told me and from 
what Mrs. Pike says, I guess he used to 
talk about it all the time. Robel used 
to come over and see his agent in New 


(Continued on page 11) 
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2 HE United States is a representative government, prob 
4 ably the most stable and successful in the world today 
' It operates under a written Constitution, with a national 

gislature freely elec ted by secret ballot of all adult citizens 


Yet Congress has been on the receiving end of a great 


leal of criticism. This is unfortunate when we consider that 
i Congressmen at Washington are our representatives 
legislate for us. They are not “supermen The, are 


big cities, the small 
nation. They 


vir neighbors. They come from the 
noms. and the farms in every section of our 
ire unmistakably a cross-section of America as a whole 

It is up to ll ot ous therefore old or young—to know 


hereot we speak when we talk about Congress. We need to 


iderstand exactly how Congress works, and to keep a 


svmpathetic but watchful eve on our public servants 

This special section is designed to tell to high school 
students by word and picture the story of Congress and how 
Better still, visit Wash 


THe Eprrors 


it makes our laws. Study it carefully 


ngton and see it in action 


The House of Representatives in session, showing location of main personnel. 


| Introducing “Congress at Work” 


Harris and Ewing 
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Know Your Congress 


Art. I, Sec. 1: “All legislative powers 


herein granted shall be vested in a 


“BAJE the people” are responsible for 

the destiny of our nation. Through 
our freely chosen representatives in 
Congress we decide and shape our 
country’s future. 

In our system of government—of the 
people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple—Congress holds the key position. It 
is the legislative branch in our three- 
branch division of governmental pow- 
ers. It makes and passes the laws of the 
land. 

Know your Congress. It is your duty 
as free citizens of our free society to 
know your Congress. Only an enlight- 
ened citizenry can keep our Government 
free and efficient. Here in question and 
answer form are the basic facts about 
your Congress: 


1. How old is Congress? 


As national parliaments go, our Con- 
gress is no youngster. It is 164 years 
old. It was born on March 4, 1789. 

On that day, the Congress of the 
United States, established by the rati- 
fication of the Constitution, held its 
first meeting in Federal Hall, New York 
City (the temporary capital of the 
U. 

The First Congress served from 1789 
to 1791. It had 22 Senators and 59 
Representatives from 11 states. The 
Second Congress served from 1791 to 
1793—and so on for every two-year 
period. 


2. How big is Congress? 


The 83rd Congress, which began on 
January 3 of this year, consists of 96 
Senators and 435 Representatives—from 
all the 48 states. 

The Senate. The Constitution pro- 
vides (Art. I, Sec. 3) that “The Senate 
of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State.” Thus 
in the Senate every state, regardless of 
its size or population, has equal repre- 
sentation. 

This is one of the ways by which the 
Constitution guarantees the federal na- 
ture of the Union. Our Government is, 
in fact, a union of 48 states, each of 
which has an equal voice in the Senate. 
For example, Nevada (with a popula- 
tion of only 160,000) and New York 
(with a population of more than 14,- 


Congress of the United States...” 


000,000) each has two U. S. Senators. 

The House of Representatives. The 
situation is quite different in the House 
of Representatives. Here the 435 mem- 
bers are divided among the states ac- 
cording to population. 

The size of the House has varied 
through the years. Membership in the 
House increased steadily as the nation’s 
population grew and as new states were 
admitted. By 1840 there were 232 
members; by 1900 the House num- 
bered 386. 

After the 1910 census the number of 
members in the House reached 435. 
Congress then decided that this was 
the largest number of Congressmen 
which could work efficiently together. 

Each member of the House now rep- 
resents, on the average, about 347,000 
people (an increase of 47,000 since 
1940). However, each state is entitled 
to at least one Representative no matter 
how small its population. 

The states are divided into Congres- 
sional] Districts, each of which elects its 
own Representative. Districts vary 
greatly in size. One of New York City’s 
Congressional districts, only three 
square miles in area, contains as many 
people as the 28 counties in one Texas 
district. 

To determine how many Representa- 
tives each state is entitled to have in 
Congress, a nationwide census is taken 
every ten years. After each census, the 
435 House seats are rcapportioned 
(redistributed). In 1951, a new appor- 
tionment was adopted, based on the 
1950 Census. 

Accordingly, the distribution of the 
435 seats in the present 83rd Congress 
differs considerably from the preceding 
Congress. You will note on the map 
(next page) that nine states now have 
fewer Representatives, while seven 
states have more Representatives than 
before. 


3. How is Congress elected? 


Senate. Under the 17th Amendment 
to the Constitution, adopted in 1913, 
Senators are elected directly by the 
voters of each state. Prior to that 
amendment, Senators were chosen by 
state legislatures. 

A Senator is elected for a term of six 


Silver and evony mace whicn symbolizes au- 
thority of Congress is carried to the rostrum 
by sergeant-at-cerms for every House session. 


years. One third of the Senators—i.e., 
32—are elected every two years, in 
even-numbered years. Thus the Senate 
never changes its entire membership at 
any one time. 

House of Representatives. All Rep- 
resentatives are elected for two-year 
terms, in every even-numbered year. 


4. What are the qualifications for 
members of Congress? 


Senators. A Senator must be a resi- 
dent of the state from which he is 
elected; at least 30 years old; and a 
citizen of the United States for at least 
nine years. 

Representatives. A Representative 
must be a resident of the state from 
which he is elected; at least 25 years of 
age; and a citizen of the United States 
for at least seven years. Representatives 
are nearly always residents of the dis- 
tricts they represent, but this is not re- 
quired. 


5. When does Congress meet? 


The Constitution says, “The Congress 
shall assemble at least once in every 
year” (Art. I, Sec. 4), and that “Such 
meeting shall begin at noon on January 
3, unless Congress shall by law appoint 
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shows number of Representatives in 
83d Congress. Small figure shows 


number of Representatives in last Congress. 


States that stayed the same 


States that gained seats 


bi cd States that lost seats. 


Beholastic Map 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS OF THE 48 STATES IN NEW AND OLD CONGRESSES 


a ditterent day” (20th Amendment). 
In actual practice Congress always 
neets during the winter and spring 


nonths every vear, and sometimes ad 


uurns for the summer and tall months 


Bait in re nt irs world problems have 
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t (longres has eld 
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er the House nor th 


6. What are the special powers of 
the two houses? 


l Setnal the po tu 
ipprove or disapprove major Presiden 

il ay t mapority rt It 
lso tiles ties made vith tor 
vo-thirds vote 

On the o ind, all bills 
ng the none principalh 
throug tan ust orig t thre 
Ho Ke 
7. How are our territories repre- 

sented in Congress? 

Alaska ind Haw ill ire each repre 
sented in the House by an elected Dele 
gate. Puerto Rico has an elected 


Resident Commissioner, who also serves 
in the House. These three men have 
the right to speak on the floor of the 


House, but they do not have the all 


ight to vote 


nportant 
8. What special privileges do Con- 
gressmen enjoy? 


Members of Congress may not be 


trrested except for serious crimes. 
\loreove they mav say what thev wish 
i the Hoor of ¢ ngress or in com@»it 
vithont beme held to account by 
Articl Section 6 of the Con- 
These privileges are known 


9. Who are the presiding officers of 
the two houses? 


te \ ice-President the 


ted every four years 
is automatically the 
nate. He is not one 


ity rf of the Senate, and 


Presicte 


ie of a tie, to decide 


the other 


Presic rit 


ects a pro 
time being) to serve 


Hticer in the Vice 


esentatives 

House of Repre- 
aker, elected at the 
i new The 
| to all privileges ot 


member, but usually 


pre 
the 

Congress 


an ordina votes 


only in case ol a tie. 

He presides sessions of the 
House, announces the order of business, 
and sees to it that members stick to 


that order. He may give the floor ( privi- 


over 


lege of spe aking to Representatives 


in any order he wishes, and directs his 
party lieutenants to guide the debate. 
He also appoints the chairmen of tem 
porary committees 


Machin 


Committee 


See also articles on Party 
I5-C, and on 


tl pude 

Svstem pade 

10. How much are Congressmen 
paid? 

A he presentat 


hich | 


r, on which he 


ive is paid $12,500 a 
eu must pay income tax 
He also receives 
$2,500 extra tor tax-free. In 
iddition, he is allowed $17,000 a vear 


to pav his stath, which usually consists 


like any other citizen 


oan assistant and two to four secre 


more than 
he must pay the extra 


iries. LE his staff salaries are 


SIT 000 a veau 
unount himself 

\ Representative is allowed $500 a 
telegraph 


year for 


ind 
S500 a 


vear for telephone 


} re 


stationery. He 


and another 


is paid for one trip to 


} and return 


Washington from his home 
for each session of Congress. Finally, a 
Representative may send out as much 
iMicial mail as he wishes without paving 
postuude 

Senators have the same privileges and 
we paid the same salary as Representa- 
tives, but they are more 
money to pay their staffs. 

The Speaker of the House earns the 
same pay as the Vice-President of the 
United States—$30,000 a year, plus 
$10,000 for expenses. 


entitled to 
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Choose the President 
by the Electoral College 
in general elections 


Directly elect the 
House of Representatives 


and the Senate 


* 
The President appoints 
Supreme Court Justices 
with ¢ 


ent of § + 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
THE PRESIDENT 


ENFORCES THE CONSTITU- 
TION, THE LAWS MADE BY 
CONGRESS, AND TREATIES 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
THE CONGRESS 


MAKES AND PASSES 
THE LAWS 


JUDICIAL BRANCH 
THE SUPREME COURT 


EXPLAINS THE LAWS, 
INTERPRETS THE CON- 
STITUTION 


THE THREE COORDINATE BRANCHES OF OUR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Congress and the 


national been 
called inefficient, money 
wasting. But even its severest critics 
admit that Congress has one virtue: 
It represents the people. With the 
power of the ballot, the people control 
the Congress and the Congressmen. 

Uppermost in the minds of the 
Founding Fathers was the fear of 
tyranny in government. Accordingly, 
they divided the Government into three 
distinct branches—Executive, Legisla- 
tive, and Judicial. 

Then they proceeded to define clear- 
ly in the Constitution—the basic law 

land—the limits of authority 
these branches of the Govern 
ment should exercise over the people. 

The framers of the Constitution 
sought to attain two objectives: (a) a 
republic in) which 
divided between the national Govern 
ment and the state governments, and 
(b) a republic in which no one branch 
of the national Government could be 
come all-powertul. 

The United States may, therefore, 
he described as a federal republic 
which operates under a system of sepa 
ration of powers with checks and bal 
What do these terms mean? 


legislature has 


of our 
which 


powers W ould be 


ances 


1. What is a federal republic? 

Let us take the apart. 
Republic” comes from the Latin words 
res (thing, affair) and publicus (public) 
in other words, a public affair, o1 
matter concerning the people at large. 
\ republic may therefore be defined 
as a state in which the power resides 
in the people, who elect representa- 
tives to manage their affairs 


two words 


Constitution 


shall be 


Why is the United States a federal 
republic? The word “federal” tells us 
that the United States is a union of 
individual states, each of which  re- 
serves certain powers to itself. The 
national (or Federal) Government has 
broad—yet limited—powers. The chart 
on the next page shows how these pow 
divided between the Federal 
and state governments. 

The Constitution of the United States 
was written and signed more than 160 
vears ago. Since the adoption in 179] 
of the first ten Amendments (the Bill 
of Rights), the Constitution has been 
amended only 12 times. Yet it remains 
a living thing, guiding our democratic 
form of government through every kind 
of trial and strife 

The Constitution is proclaimed (in 
Article VI) as our permanent guide in 
government: “This Constitution and 
the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof . 
shall be the supreme law of the land.” 


ers are 


II. How are the powers of government 
divided? 

The Constitution in three main Arti 
cles provides for the separation of 
powers among the three branches of 
Government as follows: 


Article I: “All legislative powers 


herein granted vested in a 
Congress 

Article Il: “The executive 
shall be vested in a President.” 

Article IL: “The judicial power 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 
and in such inferior courts as Congress 
time and 


power 


may from time to ordain 
establish.” 

The 
ing new ground when the Constitution 


Never had the 


separation of powers 


Founding Fathers were break 
written betore 
theory of the 
within a government been 
put into Since then other 
nations have patterned their systems of 


was 


national 
practice. 


government on ours, 

But the men who wrote the Constitu 
tion went still further. They felt that 
each branch of the Government should 
have certain checks over the other two 

in order to balance the power and 
one branch from becom 
And this brings us to 


prevent any 
ing too strong 
the next question 


ILI. How do the “checks and balances” 
operate? 

these 
Presi 


A. Congress. Congress has 
checks (or restraints) on the 
dent and the Courts: 

1. The Senate must approve the 


men whom the President appoints as 


} 
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Cabinet members, other high ofhcers 
the 
ind ministers, and Federal court judges. 
2. The Senate must ratify—by a two 


ill treaties which the Pres 


Executive Branch, ambassadors 


thirds vote 
lent negotiates with foreign countries 

3. The Congress may remove a Presi 
lent or a Federal judge trom office 
for serious misconduet (“high crime and 
nisdemeanor” In these circumstances, 
the House he the official md 
the Senate sits as judge and jury in 


him 


trial to convict or clear 


$. Congress also holds a check over 


e lower Federal courts, through its 
wer to create or eliminate these 
murts 

5. In holding the ‘purse-strings” 
(Congress exercises a very effective con 


rol over the President's activities. The 


House has the sole power to initiate 
tax legislation. By refusing to appro 
wiate funds. Congress can prevent the 
President from carrving out certain of 
objectives 


Bo The President 
these checks on the 


The President has 
Legislative and 
Judicial branches 


His most powertul check is the 


eto. He may disapprove any bill 
ised by Congress, by returning it to 
Congress with his veto (which, in 


Latin, means “I forbid”). However, if 
wth houses of Congress repass the 
ull by «a two-thirds majority be 


mes law without the President s con 

2 The President acts asa check on 
e Supreme Court and other Federal 
uurts bv his power to appoint new 
istices when vacancies occur 


> The Federal Courts The Judicial 


Branch—and the Supreme Court in par 


icular—holds one all mnportant ches k 
wer the ther two branches of gov 
tment 

The Supreme Court) ona set aside 
t pra sed by Congress and 


ned by the President if it finds that 


law conflicts with the ¢ mostitution 


When a person or a state challenges a 
Federal law laiming that it conflicts 
ith riglits vranted in the Constitution 
he case mav be 1ppe iled to the Su 

ne Court. There it may be upheld 
be declared null and oid 
nd is ne longer t law. However. the 


Supreme Court does not examine Fed 
a Case is Drought be 


rab 


ore it by a citizen or a state 


IV. Can the Constitution be changed? 


Yes. The ye ple ot the United States 
iv alter the Constitution, if they so 
sire Phe Constitution may he 
imended to meet new situations and 
ew conditions as thes develop The 


umazing fact is that there have been 
0 few changes made in it throughout 
uur history. Various ways of amending 


vir Constitution are shown at right 


Delegated to the Federal Government 


Regulate interstate commerce 
e Conduct foreign offairs 

« Coin and issue money 

« Establish post offices 

« Make war and peace 

« Maintain armed forces 


« Admit new states and govern 
territories 


« Punish crimes against the U. S. 
« Grant patents and copyrights 


« Make uniform laws on naturali- 
zation and bankruptcy 


Our national Constitution provides 
that certain government powers be 


Reserved to the State Governments 

e Authorize establishment of lo- 
cal governments 

« Establish and supervise schools 

e Provide for a state militia 


« Regulate commerce within the 
state 


« Regulate labor, industry, and 
business within the state 


« All other government powers 
not delegated to U. S. or 
specifically prohibited 
to the states 


Shared by both Federal and State Governments 


Tax e Establish courts 


« Borrow 


e Charter banks 


« Promote agriculture and industry 


«Protect the public health 


PROHIBITED POWERS 


The personal rights of citizens of the United States, as listed in the Bill of 
Rights (first ten Amendments to the Constitution) and in state constitutions 


tber A 


1. By 2/3 vote of Congress 
in both House and Senate 


0000008 


©0606 6000 


2. By 2/3 of state legislatures 
requesting Congress to call 
2 constitutional convention 


The methods for amendment, shown above, ore provided for in Article V 
of the Constitution. Method A clone was used up to 1932; method B fer the 
first time in the 21st Amendment. Methods C and D hove never been used. 


d or destroyed by the Federal or the state governments. 


1. By majority vote in 3/4 
of the state legislatures 


2. By majority vote in 3/4 of 
conventions in the states 
called for that purpose 


: pe How Federal Government and States Divide Powers 
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How a Bill Becomes a Law 


A Play-by-Play Account in Words and Pictures 


HOUSANDS of bills are introduced in every session 

of Congress. Before even a small fraction of them 
can become laws they must go through a long and com- 
plicated process. It requires a great deal of hard, de- 
voted work on the part of individual Congressmen and 
teamwork on the part of many cooperating groups. 

On these three pages are shown graphically the most 
important stages in this process. Not all bills, of course, 
go through every one of these steps, and some may 
differ in minor details from the typical example that is 
presented here. Much of the work goes on behind the 
scenes, in the offices of individual members, and in 
scores of committee meetings, often held in “executive 
session.” Sometimes the process of legislation is marked 
by dramatic clashes of opinion or interest. But most of 
it is less exciting. 


zw 


Her 


Many bills on the same subject are introduced 
simultaneously in both the House and the Senate, and 
must be brought into agreement. Other measures may 
be introduced in either house, although in a few cases 
they must originate in one. Almost always they must 
pass both houses, however, before they can receive the 
signature of the President and be declared law. 

The drawings on these pages, beginning just below 
this column, are numbered in serial order, and move 
along the colored bands in changing directions, until 
they emerge at the end of page 9-C. Follow the trail 
closely. While the example used here originates in the 
House of Representatives, it might just as well have be- 
gun in the Senate. In that case, the House and Senate 
sequences in the drawings would have been reversed. 

Drawings by Erwin Hoffmann 
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1 Bills introduced in Congress may originate in ru 2 pe hist: 
various ways. Behind most of them there is 
people of some particular region or perhaps of ar 
the whole country. A S«nator or a Representative i 4 
may intraduce measure because it would bene- 
fit his own constituents. The President may rec- | 
ommend it in his meseages to Congress. fi may \& 
be proposed by party leaders or drafted by a 4 
Congressional committee. Or it may be de- ’ 
manded by public opinion expressed through 
local meetings as here. 
hex called “the hopper” on the aX 
. 
| rk reads the 
The Committee considers the Bili on its mezits. 
Printed, 4 tt may held public hearings at which witnesses 
to the present their views. it then votes to (a) “lay the ont 
mittee. = bill on the table,” thus “killing” it; or (b) report 
it to the House favorably or unfaverably; or (c) 
it; or (d) write completely new bill. 
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HOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW ——> 


to the House Rules Committee. This group has the power to assign it an early 
date, pushing it ahead ef other bills on the calendar. It may also decide how long 
the Bill shall be debated, and 
whether amendments may be 
introduced from the floor. if 
the Rules Committee blocks 
the Bill, it can be reported out 
to the House only by a vote of 
ot least 218 Representatives 
the Bill is re- to “discharge the Committee.” 
ported favorably, 
it placed on the 
House Calendar to 
wait ite turn. 


1 On the Senate floor 

the Bill gots its sec- 
ond and third readings, 
efter wnlimited dubate 
(unless the Senate votes 
to restrict debate by clo- 
ture), The Senate may 
also amend the Bill, but 
if passed it is sent to the 
Vice-President to sign. « 


14 The President may request advice from his 
Cabinet members. If he approves the Bill, 
however, he signs if and it immediately becomes 
law. The signing of an important bill is often 
an impressive ceremony, attended by its principal 
sponsors to whom souvenir pens are distributed, 


| When the Conference Committee agrees 

upon a final version, the revised bill 
is sent back to both House and Senate for 
final approval. It is then signed by both the 
Speaker and the Vice President and sent 
to the White House. 


| 
at | 
= 
} 
} 
| ferent form from the House version, 
it ls returned to the House for approval. 
But if either House requests, the Bili is 
referred to a Conference Committee of 
five members from each House, which 
irons out the differences. | 
| 
di 
| | 


HOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW => 


1 The Senate Committees, : in the Senate it is read 

just as the Hoyse Commit- by the S-naio Clerk 
tee, may approve or disapprove and sant to the Vice Presi- 
the Bill, revise i?, amend Wt, or dent, who refers it to the 


sizbstitute one of its own (unless appropriate Senate Com- 
it is @ myyney bill, which must mittee for study. 
originate in the Hous:). ff re- 

ported favorably, it is piaced on 

the Senate Calendar, or pushed 

ahead by the Senate Rules Com- 

mittee. 
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} | ing in full. The Congressmen study 4 

|| printed copies of it and speak for or 

} H i agains? it, according to the decisions of » 

| their party leaders. The House may vote 

| te (a) amend the Bill, or (b) return it to 

the original Committee for revision. If | 

; the majority of the House votes in favor 8 After it is passed, 2 

Wt of the Bill, it is promptly taken up for of 

a third reading (by title only) end final the House signs the 

Bil! and sends it to 

the Senate for action. 

i 

|, 

2 

re 

15 President disap 1.6 Finally, the completed Bill 

i proves the Bill, it may still is sent to the Secretary of ay eats 

sh : become law if he holds it without State, who affixes the Great Seal = Ab tees 

signing for ten days. If it reaches of the United States io it, and 

Ress] him less than ten days before proclaims it the law of the land. 
Congress adjourns and he fails 
to sign, the Bill “dies” by his 
Ain “pocket veto.” But if he wishes 
% % veto it he returns \ 

a be repassed over his veto only ’ pare 
by two-thirds vote of both 


Banking Subcommittee on 
Housing inspecting building materials at 
Levittown, L. |., development. Kneeling, 
center, Sen. Irving M. ives (R., N. Y.), 
and William J. Levitt, builder. 


A Senate 


ONGRESS in its committee rooms 
C is Congress at work.” So wrote 
Woodrow Wilson more than 60 vears 
Today that statement is truer than 
ever. Every year more and more work 
piles up in Congress. And every year 
Congress relies more and more on its 
committees to get the work done 

Our do have the 


Congressmen not 


time to examine all the thousands of 
hills which are proposed every year 
16.670 came before the Slst Con 


vress). So Congress sets up committees 
to sitt them out. These committees are 
small groups of Senators or Representa- 


ves. Each committee is assigned to a 


Art. I, Sec. “Each House may 
determine the rules of its proceedings. . . 


” 


The Committee System 


The “Little Legislatures” that do the work of Congress 


particular field of government. The 
committee members study the bills and 
sometimes thousands of pages of evi- 
dence are put before them. They ques- 
tion scores of witnesses. Then they re- 
port their recommendations to the Sen- 
ate or House in the form of a completed 
bill or the approval or disapproval of a 
bill submitted to them. These recom- 
mendations can be, but rarely are over- 
ruled. Both the House and Senate near- 
ly alwavs follow the advice of their own 
committees 

There are three main types of Con- 
gressional committees:— 

1. Standing Committees. These are 
permanent committees which cover a 
broad field, and continue to function 
from one Congress to the next. Compe- 
tition is keen for places on the more 
important and, once ap- 
pointed, a member usually retains his 
place on the same committee as long as 
he remains in Congress. There are 15 
standing committees in the Senate, and 
19 in the House. (See below.) With 
slight exceptions, a Representative may 


committees 


belong to only one standing commit- 
tee, a Senator to two. 

2. Special (or Select) Committees, 
set up to perform specific tasks. When 
its task is completed, the committee is 
discontinued. An example is the Ke 
fauver Committee to Investigate Organ- 
ized Crime. 

3. Joint Committees. These are pes 
manent, and include members of both 
the Senate and the House. An example 
is the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

Then there are conference commit 
tees. These are temporary joint com- 
mittees, including members of both the 
House and the Senate. They are set up 
whenever a bill passes the two houses 
in somewhat different forms. The com- 
mittees iron out the differences and 
come up with an agreed version. 

Theoretically, the entire House and 
Senate choose the members of their 
committees. But, in practice, the choices 
are made by party leaders who form in 
each house a special committee on com- 

Continued on page 23-C) 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS 


Names following are those of chairmen (all Republicans) in 83d Congress 


SENATE 


George D. Aiken 
N.#H 


Agriculture and Forestry 


Appropriations, Styles Bridges 


Armed Services, Leverett Saltonstall (Mass 


Banking and Currency, Homer E. Capehart (Ind.) 

District of Columbia, Francis Case (S. D District of Columbia, Sid Simpson 

Finance, Eugene D. Millikin (Colo Education and Labor, Somvel K. McConnell 
Foreign Relations, Alexander Wiley (Wis Government Operations, Clare Hoffman (Mich.) 
Government Operotions, Joseph R. McCarthy Wis.) Foreign Affairs, Robert B. Chiperfield (Ill.) 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Hugh Butler (Neb House Administration, Karl M. Lecompte (lowa) 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Chorles W. Tobey (N. H 


Judiciary, William Langer (N. D 
Labor and Public Welfare, H. Alexander 
Post Office and Civil Service, Frank Carlson 
Edword Martin (Po 

William € 


Public Works 


Rules and Administration Jenner 


Smith (N. J.) 


Kan 


vt Agriculture, Clifford R. Hope (Kan.) 
Appropriations, John Taber (N. Y.) 
Armed Services, Dewey Short 
Banking and Currency, Jesse P. Wolcott (Mich.) 


ind.) 


Interior and Insular Affairs, A. L. Miller 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Charles A. Wolverton (N. J.) 
Judiciary, Chauncey W. Reed (ill.) 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Alvin F. Weichel (Ohio) 

Post Office and Civil Service, Edward H. Rees (Kan.) : 
Publie Works, George A. Dondero (Mich.) 
Rules, Leo E. Allen (ill.) 

Un-American Activities, Harold H. Velde 
Veterans Affairs, Edith Nourse Rogers (Moss.) 
Ways and Means, Danie! A. Reed (N. Y.) 


HOUSE 


Mo. 


Pa.) 


Neb.) 


ill.) 
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Text by ROBERT STEARNS * 


*T VE wanted to be a Congressman ever since I was 
in high school,” says Gerald R. Ford, Jr. Jerry Ford 
has achieved his ambition. He is now serving his 

third term as Member of the House of Representatives, 

U. S. Congress. He represents about 375,000 Americans 

who live in the Fifth Congressional District in his home 

state of Michigan. 

Congressman Ford is a tall, blond, ruggedly-built man, 
39 years old. He is an ex-football player (center, national 
champion football teams of the University of Michigan, 
1932 and 1933); an ex-naval officer (47 months of service, 
World War II); a graduate of Yale Law School, and non- 
active member of a Grand Rapids, Mich., law firm. 

Jerry Ford plunged into Michigan politics several years 
ago. He joined a group of “Young Republicans” in a hard- 
hitting campaign against government corruption. The young 
politicians soon won a number of county, state, and national 
offices in Michigan. In 1948 Ford was elected to Congress— 
his first public office! 


1 BIDS GOODBYE to wife, Elizabeth, and two sons, 

* Mike, 3, and John, 1 (in playpen). While at Congress, 
Ford lives in a Virginia apartment project. Usually he is up 
and gone before family wakes. During week, he finds little 
time to “rough-house” with his boys. Ford drives to work 
in own car with Congressman’s special white license plate. 
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Congressman’s Day 


A Picture Interview with Representative Jerry Ford of Michigan 


Pictures by Harris and Ewing 


For his feat, he was named one of the “Ten Outstanding 
Young Men of the Year” in 1949 by the U. S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Representative Ford is a member of the powerful House 
Appropriations Committee—the “watchdog” over Govern- 
ment spending, “My aim,” he says, “is to see that the tax- 
payers get 100 cents of value out of every dollar their 
Government spends.” 

The young Congressman often talks on civics at high 
schools. “I urge all high schoolers to prepare to go into poli- 
tics in later life,” says Rep. Ford (a graduate of South High, 
Grand Rapids). “The more capable persons we have run- 
ning for Congress, the better off our country will be.” 

What is a Congressman’s job like? Take a look at the 
pictures of Representative Ford that Scholastic had taken for 
these pages. They show you a Congressman hard at work 
serving his country and his constituents. 

Here’s what Rep. Jerry Ford of Michigan does during one 
working day: 


2 ARRIVES AT OFFICE 8:30 a.m. (often before staff 

* gets there), and picks up first batch of day’s mail. 
Office is in Old House Office Building across from Capitol. 
On office walls are copies of Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution—plus photo of A-bomb blast at Bikini 
(‘to remind me of atomic energy’s menace,” explains Ford). 
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3 EXCHANGES IDEAS with day’s first caller: Rep. E. A. Cederberg, newly- 
* elected from Ford’s home state. The two discuss problems before Appro- 
priations Committee to which both belong. Open book (right) is copy of Federal 


chiet 


Budget 


other Congressmen to “keep posted’ 


tem of business for Committee. Ford often gets together with 
on Congress’ doings. He and all other 


Republican Congressmen from Michigan breakfast together every two weeks. 


5 MAKES RECORDING of radio 
teas? House Radio Studio 
(black object below his chin is “mike’”’). 
Weekly wroadcas!t 1s sent t seven 
radio Ford’s district to 
inform constituents about Congress 
work. He also writes weekly news- 
letter sent to 3) Michigan newspapers. 


stations in 


6 BROWSES THROUGH records in 

* library of Appropriations Com- 
mittee, before attending its weekly 
meeting (10 a. m.). Ford is assigned 
to Military subcommittee, which deals 
with Armed Forces’ spending. Subcom- 
mittee meets every day while Budget 
is under discussion — less often, later. 


4 SIGNS LETTERS brought in by 

* Adaline Brewer, secretary. Han- 
dling mail is Congressman’s biggest 
chore. Ford also has office manager, 


stenographer, and part-time assistant to 
help ‘whittle down” his detailed work. 


TACKLES MAIL, on return to of- 

fice. Munching sandwich for lunch, 
he reads some of the 60 to 200 letters 
he gets from constituents daily. (Let- 
ter in hand is from teen-ager dpply- 
ing for appointment to Annapolis.) 
Ford acts on all requests. “Serving 
my constituents is my job,” he says. 
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8 RUSHES OFF to House Floor, as hall bell jangles— 

* signal that day’s session of House is about to begin 
(usually, 12 noon). On way, as often happens, Ford is recog- 
nized by a Michigan constituent (on sightseeing trip). He 
pauses, chats, points out Washington landmarks. Constituents 
make up many of the five to 50 callers that see Ford daily. 


PLODS BACK to 
office through 


10. 


subway from Capitol to 
House office buildings; 


signs pile of letters; 
sees several callers; 
heads home, 5:30 p.m. 


11 (top, right) PORES OVER “HOMEWORK” while 

* relaxing in favorite chair after dinner. Repre- 
sentative Ford often spends evenings studying legislation 
before Congress, working out bills he’ll propose, and 
reading two dozen newspapers he receives from Mich- 
igan. On the average, his working day lasts 11 hours. 
12 (bottom, right) DONS “BOILED SHIRT” and 

* black tie for formal affair in late evening. Rep. 
Ford is expected to go to various official functions. 
“| haven't had a real vacation since | was elected,” 


he says. “But | don’t mind. It's a great experience 
and high honor to be a United States Congressman.” 


3 SENDS PAGE BOY on errand, midway during session. 
* Door marked “Members Only” leads to House Floor. 
Ford tries to attend every session he can. Most Congres- 
sional work is done by committees, but crucial votes come up 
on floor. Sessions sometimes drag. In 1952 one Ford attend- 
ed didn’t end till 6:30 a.m.! Evening sessions often occur. 
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gardeners—keep the business of Congress going 


They Work 


For Congress 


tor Congress? 


D° YOU know that 70 teen-agers work 
They're the Congressional pages 
You'll know them by their “uniforms” 
lurk 
black shoes 
Visit ¢ 


the pages 


long trousers), white shirt, 
black tie. 


muress in session and you'll 


suit 


it work. A Congressman 


see 

vaves his hand on presses a Call button 

w his desk. In 


him, listens 


ft Tike 


a Hash a boy appears 


vesicle to his instructions, 


incl is i shot to carry them out 


The Capitol Pages 


Pages run errands, deliver messages 


ind distribute documents including 


he Congressional Record). They change 


lesk calendars, fill ink wells, match 


boxes, and the Senate’s traditional snuff 


MOXCS. 


begat hiring pages 
Our law 
wasting 
10 much time on errand-running. So in 
1829 they appointed the tirst Congres- 


vear-old boy named 


Congressmen 
than 100 
rakers discovered 


years 
they 


ago 
were 


nore 


ional page nine 
ifton Hanson 
Now 21 the Senate, 
| 49 in the House. A page boy must 
x between 14 and 19 years of age. He 
ippointed to his job by a member of 
muress. If the member fails to get re 


ead, the 


pages work ili 


page, too, is out of a job 
# the Senate pages is the sec 
i! to the maj 


wity official appointed 
the Senate 
ake orders from the Door 
Col. 3 

i month 


thie yority party ot 
st 
Pages earn a salary 

They 


per. (S 
only 
then 


work 
but 


nuress iS In session 


is rugged 
runs a school for its teen 
It's the Capitol Page 
located in the Library of Con- 
Its 
iI subje cts. G 
eceive spec al diplomas signed by the 
resident of the United States 
How would vou like to go to school 


pers 

vol 
include history 
other high 
aduates of the school 


COUTSES 


mathematics, and 


Thousands of specialists—from page boys to 


Wide W Phow 


The Parliameniarian of the Senate, Charles L. Watkins, 


consults many volumes to settle rules of procedure. 


starts at 
But school is over at 


the pag class 
6:30 a.m. sharp! 
10:50 a.m.—in 


port for duty at 11 a.m. in the Capitol. 


with rst 


time tor students to re- 


Law-makers’ Helpers 


The pages are only a few of the thou- 
sands of persons who work for Con 
Each (¢ 


secretaries to help him. Each Congres- 


Uress ongressman has a staff of 
sional committee employs expert assist 
ints and clerks 

Let’s meet the chief 
aides on Capitol Hill 


Congressional 


Harris and Ewing 


Richard Darling, a House page, in- 
serts a bill in the Clerk's “hopper.” 


“General Managers” — When a new 
Congressional begins, each 
chamber of Congress elects an executive 
to run its mechanical details. In the 
Senate, this official holds the title of 
Senate Secretary. In the House, he is 
called House Clerk. These “general 
managers” of Congress direct the staffs 
of clerks who process Congressional 
bills and issue paychecks to Congress 
men. Each manager” also 
keeps the official seal of the chamber h« 
works for. 

LDoorkeeper—The House has an offi 
cial “man-of-all-work” called the Door 
keeper. He is elected by House mem 
bership when a new session begins. He 


session 


general 


keeps unauthorized persons off the floor 
of the House chamber. He also super- 
vises House pages, file clerks, elevator 
and telephone operators. 

Chaplains—At the start of each meet- 
ing of the House or Senate a chaplain 
makes the opening prayer. The present 
Senate Chaplain is Rev. Frederick B. 
Harris, a Methodist. The House Chap- 
lain is Rev. Bernard Braskamp, a Pres 
byterian. 

Parliamentarians—Also on hand at 
each meeting of Congress is an expert 
who knows the “ins and outs” of the 
rules of Congress. He is the official Par 
liamentarian. Each chamber has one 
It's his duty to advise the presiding 
official of the chamber when Congress- 
men parliamentary rules of 
order. Each chamber also has a Legis 
lative Counsel, an official who advises 
Congressmen on how to draft bills. 

Sergeants-at-Arms — Another official 
on duty at cvery meeting of Congress 
is a Sergeant-at-Arms—one in each 
chamber. If violent disturbance 
should break out among Congressmen, 
the presiding official of the chamber can 
call on the Sergeant-at-Arms to restore 
order. These officials share in managing 
the Capitol police who keep order 
around Congressional buildings. 

Continued on page 32-C) 
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most at the dawn of our national 

existence. Already in George 
Washington’s administration lines began 
to be drawn between two opposing po- 
litical camps. This political division has 
through the years and with 
many changes, into our present two- 
party system. The two major parties 
today are the Republicans and the 
Democrats. 

It is noteworthy that there are no 
provisions in the Constitution for politi- 
cal parties. Yet in Congress itself the 
two-party system operates under pre- 
scribed rules and customs. There are 
certain privileges which the majority 
party enjoys, and which are accepted 
by the minority party. 

For example, in the 82nd Congress 
which began in 1951, the Democrats 
were in the majority. In the present 
83rd Congress which opened on Janu- 
ary 3, the Republicans are in the ma- 
jority. To be sure, the majority held 
by the Republicans in the present 
House and Senate is practically razor- 
edge thin. Yet it is a majority and this 
entitles the Republicans to certain privi- 
leges. 

When a new Congress meets on Jan- 
uary 3 of every odd-numbered year, the 
party with the majority of members in 
each house has the power to “organize” 
that body. Here is what the majority 
party does: 

1. It names, 


parties developed al- 


evolved, 


from among its own 


vemoceanc 


Party Machinery 


members, the Speaker of the House and 
the Senate President pro tempore. 

2. It names, again from its own 
ranks, the chairmen of all committees 
and a majority of the members on each 
committee. The minority party names 


the remainder of the n.embers. The divi- 


sion between the parties on the com- 
mittees is in approximate proportion to 
the relative strength of the two parties 
in each house. 

The majority party also controls 
appointmeats to such jobs as the clerks, 
guards, pages, sergeants-at-arms, etc. 
(see page 14-C). 

Once a new Congress is organized, 
each party has its own leaders to direct 
party strategy in debate and voting 
(see pages 16-17-C). 

The President also plays an impor- 
tant part in Congressional politics. He 
cooperates with his party in Congress 
to carry out the national party plat- 
form. He holds frequent conferences 
with the leaders of the majority party 
to decide which bills should be consid- 
ered by Congress at the moment. 

Yet it would be misleading to assume 
that the majority and minority parties 
control their members’ votes in Con- 
gress completely. Here's why: 


First of all, there is no real binding 
power to make Representatives anc 
Senators follow their own party’s lead 
on particular issues. Democratic and 
Republican leaders, naturally, strive for 
“party regularity,” but often party dis 
cipline breaks down. 

One reason is that a Congressman j 
elected for a fixed term. He does not 
have to be concerned about whether is 
vote may affect the Government's re 
maining in office, as he would under thi 
British Cabinet system. 

A Congressman’s district usually has 
special economic interests — such 
wheat farming, silver mining, or some 
basic industry. Hence he usually votes 
to promote special or sectional interests 
in company with other Congressmen 
who have similar interests—regardless ot 
their party labels. 

Frequently there is more difference 
within each party than between the two 
parties. For example, several Southern 
Democratic Senators backed the Repub- 
lican nominee for President in the last 
election. One Republican (Wayne 
Morse of Oregon) supported the Dem- 
ocratic candidate Still, none of these 
men joined the opposing party in or 
ganizing the new Congress. 
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; THE BIG TWO: Unquestioned leaders of the Republi- 


an Party in the 83d Congress ore Senator Robert A 
Taft of Ohio (left), Senate Floor Leader, in consulta 
tion with Speaker Joseph W. Martin of Massachusetts 


Vorld 
Styles Bridges (R., N. H.) 
Pres. Pro Tempore, and 


h., Appropriations Com Chair., 


Alexander Wiley (Rep 
Wis.), Chair 


eign Relations Committee 


William R Knowland (R., 
Chairman Repub 
an Policy Committee 


r Studtlos 
Leverett Saltonstall (R., 
Mass.), Majority Whip and 
Armed Serv. Com. 


Senate For- 


Leaders of the 


HE new Congress is a shining example of the workings 
For 


very narrow margins of control in, both Houses, a complete 


of our two-party system of government in spite of 
change-over has occurred from the Democratic party, which 
dominated through most of the last 20 years, to the Repub 
lican party, victorious in the 1952 elections. This means that 
the major leaders ot our law-making body are chosen from 
the Majority 

On this page are shown pictures of the chief party officers 
he \ 
ind the Chairmen of all stand 


or Republican party. 


ind committee chairmen in the Senate President, 
the President Pro Te mpore 


Republicans. Each party has a Party 


ng committees are 
Conference (or caucus) consisting of all members pf the 
party in that body. It has also a Policy or Steering Com- 


Wide World Wor 
Lyndon Johnson (D., Tex.), Thomas C. Hennings Jr., 
Chair., Minority Policy D., Missouri), Secretary, 


and Steering Committees. Minority Party Conference. 


Wide World 
Earle C. Clements (D., 
Ky.), Minority Party Whip 


Ge D. Aiken (R., Vt.), 
Chairman, Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee 


THE SENATE 


TAXATION LEADERS: Eugene Milli- 
kin (R., Col.), Chairman, Senate 
Finance Committee (left), conferring 


Rep. Nat. Com 


Richard M. Nixon (R 


on tariff legislation with Walter F. Calf). ViewPeuiiant of 
George (D., Ga.), ranking Demo- the United States and 
crat on Finance Committee. President of the Senate 
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83rd Congress 


mittee, consisting of an inner circle of veteran leaders. The 
Floor Leaders direct party strategy during debate. The 
Whips are responsible for seeing that their party members 
ire present when an important vote is to be taken. 

In the Senate, Senators Taft, Bridges, Knowland, Millikin, 
ind Saltonstall are the Republican Big Guns, while Senators 
Johnson, Clements, and Hennings perform much the same 
functions for the Minority Democrats. 


In the House, shown on the right-hand page 


wwer is wielded by Speaker Martin and Representatives 
Halleck, Arends, and Hope for the Republicans. Among the 
Democrats former Speaker Rayburn and Representatives 
McCormack and Mills exercise the chief authority for their 


irty policies. 


the major 


Wine World Wide World 
Charles A. Halleck (R. Leslie C. Arends (R., Ill.), 
Ind.), Majority Floor Leed- Majority Whip of House. 
er of House. 


Harris & Ewing Wide World 
John Taber (R., N. Y.), Clifford R. Hope (R., Kan.), 
Ch., Appropriations Com. Ch., Repub. Conference. 


THE HOUSE 


DEMOCRATIC BIG THREE: The major leaders of the 
Minority party in the House of the 83d Congress: (Left 
to right) Wilbur Mills (Ark.), Chairman, Dem. Caucus; 
Sam Rayburn (Tex.), former Speaker and present Floor 
Leader; John W. McCormack (Mass.), Minority Whip. 


\ 
Veteran Republican Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and former Floor Leader, Joe 
Martin of Massachusetts, swinging a handful 
of gavels, his symbol of office in 83d Congress 


Wide World Harris Ewln 

Daniel A. Reed (R., N. Y.), Jesse P. Wolcott (R., 

Ch., Ways & Means Com. Mich.), Chairman, House 
Banking Committee. 


Wid Vorld 
Samuel K. McConnell (R., 
Pa.), Ch., Education and 
Labor Com. 


UP phot 
Harold H. Velde (R., Ill.), 
Ch. Un-Amer. Activ. Com. 


& Ewing 
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LOBBIES— 


A Third House of Congress? 


HERE is more to Congress than 

meets the eve. In addition to the 
two houses, there is also what some 
have called an invisible “third house” 
of Congress, which plays an important 
though indirect part in government. 

This “third house” is composed of 
lobbyists. What are lobbyists? The term 
originates from the word “lobby’—a 
vestibule or entrance hall in a public 
building. At one time people with spe 
cial causes to plead would buttonhole 
Congressmen in the Capitol lobbies, 
just outside the House and Senate 
chambers 

Thus the word “lobby 
slang, has come to mean persons (or 
organizations) hired by_ private intet 


ests to inuence Congress for the pass 


in political 


age or deteat of certain legislation 

The fine art of lobbving has ad- 
vanced a great deal since its early crude 
davs. Most ot the tobbving today no 
longer takes place in the Capitol lob- 
bies. The lobbyists, for the most part 
ex-Congressmen, lawvers, journal 
ists publicity experts and others well 
versed in lawmaking and in the shaping 
f public opinion 

There are lobbies for (or against) 
nearly evervthing under the sun—for 
high tariffs. for low tariffs, for Federal 
tid to education, against Federal aid 
to education: for the St. Lawrence 
vainst the St. Lawrence Sea 
way—and so forth. In addition, there 
ire, of course, a multitude and variety 


Seawas i 


of reformers who organize support for 
'rives to champion their pet reforms 

rhe most prominent lobbyists, how 
«ver are those who work for large 
national organizations repre senting Spt 
cial interest groups. such as business, 
labor, farmers, real estate owners, vet 
erans, doctors. These are often called 
pressure groups” because they attempt 
to bring “pressure” on Congress or on 
fficials 

Is lobbving illegal? Not all. The First 
Amendment to the Constitution ex 
pressly guarantees to all citizens the 


right “to petition the Government for 


a redress of grievances.” A “petition” 
may be a written statement with many 
signatures. Or, it may be expressed- 
perhaps more effectively—throigh an 
organized movement. 

It should be stressed that many lob- 
bies serve a truly useful civic purpose 
in bringing out facts not generally 
known to the public. This information 
sometimes helps Congress decide what 
corrective legislation is needed. 

Most lobbies make no secret of their 
identity and what they stand for. They 
appeal directly to the public through 
radio, newspapers, magazines, advertis- 
ing, parnphlets, television, and movies. 
They present their case before Con 
gressional committees. They work for 
the election of candidates friendly to 
their cause 

Some lobbies on the other hand. 
operate under cover. They keep secret 
who they are and what they stand for 
They organize mail and telegram cam 
paigns to Congressmen—giving the im 
pression that large numbers of voters 
support their program 


A Billion-Dollar Industry 

Lobbying has become a major “in- 
dustry” in the United States. The Wash- 
ington, D.¢ te lephone directory takes 
13 columns to list the names of lobby 
ists. According to one Congressman 
we have no fewer than 1,500 lobbying 
groups and LO,000 individual lobbyists! 

What are some of the leading lob 
bies? The biggest spender on lobbying 
in 1951l—according to figures released 
a few months ago by Congress—was the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern 
ment. It had spent $572,019 during 
the first nine months of 1951. The Com 
mittee is an ultra-conservative organ 
ization which is opposed to govern- 
ment controls, high taxation, and “bu- 
reaucracy.” Next came the American 
Medical Association which had been 
fighting former President Harry S. Tru- 
mans national health program. The 
A.M.A.’s expenditures in 1951 were 
listed as $546,818 


¥ 


News 


Bressler in Paterson Eve 
ATTACK ON THE HOME FRONT 
Other big spenders in 1951 were: 


National Association of Electrical 


Companies $434,325 
2 iation of A Railroads $237,809 
The Proprietary Associction $193,805 


National Milk Producers Federation $185,315 


Atlantic Union Committee, Inc. $158,714 
National Tax Equality Assoc. 

(first 9 months) $129,870 
National Economic Council, Inc. $118,479 


Chamber of C ce of the U.S. $116,382 
National Council of Farmer 


Cooperatives $111,536 
National Federation of 

Post Office Clerks $108,332 
American Federation of Labor $104,256 


How can lobbies be kept under con- 
tro.? One of the remedies suggested to 
check the abuses of lobbying is pub- 
licity—the disclosure of contributions 
and expenditures. 

Accordingly, Congress passed in 
1946 a special Lobbying Act. The Act 
requires the registration with Congress 
of organized groups and their agents 
who seek to influence legislation. The 
agent is also required to file a quarterly 
report of his activities and expendi 
tures. All contributions of more than 
$500 must be noted. Maximum penal 
ties of a $5,000 fine, a vear in prison, 
or both, are provided for violation of 
the Act. 

However, on March 18, 1952, a spe 
cial three-judge Federal court in Wash 
ington, D.C., ruled that the key parts 
of the Lobbying Act were unconstitu 
tional. The only section left untouched 
was the one requiring individuals to 
register. The court held that the Act 
was too vague to ascertain guilt. Politi 
cal observers believe that new legisla 
tion to regulate lobbying will be intro 
duced to meet the court's objections 

As one Congressman put it, “Influ- 
encing legislation is an activity that 
should be carried on in a goldfish 
bowl” 
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Submarine grows up in cow pasture. No outdoor sport stadium, this 42-foot-deep 
concrete saucer is foundatien for huge steel ball... home for an atomic submarine hull. This 
hull will house a nuclear power plant being built for the government by General Flectric’s 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory. The giant sphere—or ‘‘Atom’s Apple’’—will protect 


against possible dangerous release of radioactivity. 


BUTCH HAS BEEN 
CHEWING NAILS AGAIN! 


Lung fishing. A carpet tack lodged Sabre sets speed record. 699.9 miles 

in a patient’s lung foiled doctors per hour. That’s the new world speed record 
recently until a tiny, specially made G-E made by F86D Sabrejet interceptor. Plane was 
Alnico magnet came to the rescue powered by General Electric’s J47-GE-17 

Now patient is doing fine .. . thankful turbojet engine. Sabrejet fighters have 15-to-1 
kill ratio over Russian-built MIG’s in Korea. 


for G.E.’s ‘magnetic personality.” 
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PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR OF U. S. CAPITOL 
(Assume you ore leoking down from abeve.) 


7. Senate Chamber 
8. Speaker's Lobby 
9. Hall of Representatives 


4. Senate Lebby 
5. Vice-President’s Room 
6. President's Room 


The Capitol Plant 


Capitol in Washington, D. C., is 

the symbol of free America. Under 
its great dome. the laws of our country 
we made 

More than two million people visit 
the Capitol each vear. It is one of the 
greatest tourist attractions in this coun 
try. There is always “open house” at 
the Capitol. People come trom every 
corner of the United States. For here 
their chosen re presentatives spe ik tor 
them, speak for America 

[he Capitol, seat of Congress since 
1800, stands on a hill SS feet above the 
Potomac River. The founders of the Re- 
public had decided to place the house 


of Congress on the highest point in the 


nation s ¢ ipital as a svmbol of the high 
position Congress was to hold in our 
national lite 

Each house of Congress meets in its 
own legislative ball, in opposite wings 
of the Capito! building. The Senate 


meets in the north wing. the House of 


Representatives in the south wing 
Whenever either house is in session the 
flag of the United States is raised above 
the roof of its wing 

The cornerstone of the Capitol was 
laid in 1793. The plans originally called 
for two buildings—the Senate chambe: 


(later taken over by the Supreme 
Court, number 2 on the plan above), 
and the House chamber (later to be- 
come Statuary Hall, number 10). But 
as our nation grew, more space was 
needed by the lawmakers 

Shortly betore the Civil War, the 
Senate and House wings were added to 
the Capitol. In 1857, the House of Rep- 
resentatives moved into what is the 
present House wing. In 1859, the 
Senate moved into the Senate wing 

During the past century, the outside 
design of the Capitol has remained un 
changed. Inside, however, a major face- 
lifting job was done in 1950-51. It cost 
$5,000,000. Among the many renova- 
tions was the installation of new ceilings 
in both chambers. replacing the old 
skylights. The ceilings provide air con- 
ditioning (through millions of tiny 
holes), sound absorbency, and im- 
proved lighting 

The House chamber was turnished 
with new leather chairs. But the Senate, 
more bound by tradition, has retained 
its century-old desks and chairs. 

The “streamlining” was supervised 
by David Lynn, the official architect 
of the Capitol. He is the seventh archi- 
tect since the first unit of the Capitol 


Art. I, See. IV-2: **The 
Congress shall assemble at 
least once in every year.” 


building was started in 1793. Mr. Lynn 
has held the job since 1923. 

Incidentally, it takes a maintenance 
staff of 120 workmen and 25 charwo 
men to keep the Capitol building clean 
and shiny 

Near the Capitol are several imposing 
buildings related to Congress. The Sen 
ate Office Building, first occupied in 
1909, is located across the street, to 
the northeast of the Capitol grounds. It 
houses the offices of the Senators and 
also Conference Rooms for meetings. 
The building has its own post office 
barber shop, swimming pool, and gym 
nasium. Senators can travel between 
the building and the Capitol on a small 
underground railway 

To the south of the Capitol are the 
old House Office Building and the new 
House Office Building. They accommo 
date the offices of the 435 Representa- 
tives. 

East of the Capitol stands the Library 
of Congress. It is one of the largest 
libraries in the world, comprising some 
7,000,000 books and pamphlets and 
2,500,000 maps and charts. The build 
ing, including its new annex, contains 
36 acres of floor space and has no 
fewer than 420 miles of bookshelves! 
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Skyline of Washington from Arlington National Cemetery 
across the Potomac River. The Lincoln Memorial, Washington 


Washington—the Federal City 


ORN 153 years ago on the marsh 
lands of the Potomac, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 

wilderness to become the capital of the 
xition. It belongs to no state and at the 
same time belongs to all states. It has 
been called the “heart of America.” For 
it pulsates with the hopes of 156,000,- 
OOO Americans 

During the War of Independence 
ind for some time thereafter, the Con- 
tinental Congress was in a state of “per- 
petual motion.” The capital was lo- 
cated at varving times in eight different 
iowns and cities—Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Lancaster, York, Princeton, An- 
napolis, Trenton, and New York. Truly 
uur Government “lived in a suitcase.” 

The homeless Congress during this pe- 
riod debated the need for a permanent 
seat for the national Government. Final- 
'v, on July 16, 1790, the Residence Bill 
vas enacted into law. It authorized 
President Washington to select a site 
not exceeding ten miles square” some- 
vhere in the Potomac region. 

Accordingly, in January 1791, Wash- 
ngton chose the land in Maryland 
vhich is now the District of Columbia, 
nd a smaller section in Virginia. (In 
1846, Congress allowed the Virginia 
portion of the District of Columbia to 
be given back to that state.) 

To design the capital city President 
Washington selected Major Pierre 


was carved out o1 a 


tollowed 


Charles L’Enfant, a French 
and architect, who had 
Marquis de Lafayette to America and 
fought gallantly in the Continental army. 
He was assisted by Andrew Ellicott, of 
Pennsylvania, an engineer. 

On September 18, 1793, at an im- 
pressive cegemony, George Washington 
laid the cornerstone of the United States 
Capitol. He did not live to see the city 
named after him begin to function. 

The removal of the Government from 
Philadelphia to Washington in the sum 
mer of 1800 was no stupendous task. A 
single packet sloop brought all the fur- 
niture of the Departments, “besides 
seven large boxes, five smal] boxes, con- 
taining the archives of the CGovern- 
ment.” 

In 1814, during the young republic’s 
brief war with Britain, a British force 
of 5,000 men entered Washington and 
burned the partially finished Capitol. 
the President's house, and most of the 
public buildings. After the 
ruined buildings were restored. 

Today the District of Columbia, cov- 
ering an area of 69 square miles, is in- 
habited by more than 800,000 people. 

How is the District of Columbia gov- 
erned? Under the Constitution (Art. I, 
Sec. 8, 17), Congress is directed “to 
exercise exclusive legislation . over 

.. the seat of the Government of the 
United States.” Thus the laws govern 


war, the 


Army photo 


Monument, and the Capitol can be seen. The tomb in fore- 
ground is that of Major Pierre L’Enfant, designer of the city 


ng the District must be passed by Con 
Zress, 

fhe administrative duties are vested 
ina Board of three Commissioners. Two 
of these are appointed for three years 
from civil life by the President and con 
firmed by the U. S. Senate. The other 
is detailed by the President from the 
Corps of Engineers of the U. S. Army 

There are also numerous boards em 
powered by Congress to handle special 
items of administration. For example 
there is a Board of Education, the Na 
tional Park Service—and even a Board 
of Barber Examiners! In all, there are 
about 65 separate agencies within the 
District of Columbia, as well as 35 Fed 
eral agencies, which help to run tl 
nation’s capital. 

Unlike their tellow citizens in the 48 
states, the residents of the District have 
no voting privileges nor the right to run 
their own affairs. Voteless D. C. has 
more citizens of voting age than 13 of 
the 48 states. It pays more to the Gov 
ernment in taxes than 26 states. 

For many years Washingtonians hav« 
been clamoring for “home rule.” On Jan 
uary 22, 1952, the U. S. Senate passed 
the Case “Home Rule” bill, S$. 1976. But 
no action was taken by the House 

In the Presidential election last fall 
both party platforms contained planks 
favoring self-government and national 
representation for the nation’s capital 
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Amendment I: “... the right of the 


people . . . to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances.” 


You and 


Your 


YOU are a citizen... 

If your home is anywhere in the 
48 states... 

Then you're a constituent! 

A constituent is any citizen who re 
sides in a district or state represented 
by Congressmen. Each constituent has 
three Congressmen. One is a Represen- 
tative from the Congressional district in 
-which he lives. The other two are the 
Senators from the state in which he 
lives 

A good citizen knows his Congress 
men—and can fill in the blanks in the 
following paragraph (can you?) My 


Representative is 
His party is 
One of my Senators is 
His party 1s 
My other 


Senator ts His 


party ts 

What do vour Congressmen do tor 
YOU? 

Above all, they represent you in 
naking our nation’s laws. It’s their 
votes that help decide important ques 
tions in our national life: such as 
whether teen-agers will be drafted, 
whether controls will be pl wed on the 
prices of groceries, whether our taxes 
will be increased, whether our nation 
will declare war 

Your Congressmen do other things 
tor you, too. Suppose you want infor 
mation on a Government matter, Sup 
pose you need advice on how to deal 
with a Government agency. Suppose 
you're in Washington and want a pass 
to watch the Senate and House in ses 


sion. Suppose you're a bov who wants 


i job as a Congressional page, or an 
ippointment to West Point or An- 


napolis 

Write or talk to vour Congressmen 
about these matters. It’s part of thei: 
job to help constituents, like vourselt, 


in just such cas 


Congress 


How can YOU get acquainted with 
your Congressmen? 

The best way is to call on them per- 
sonally. You can do it on your own—or 
with fellow students on a class tour. 
Students of civics classes often pay 
visits to their Congressmen. Most Con 
gressmen are glad to meet their teen- 
age constituents. Thev know you're the 
voters of tomorrow! 

You can get to know your Congress 
men without meeting them “face to 
face.” Attend public meetings in you 
town that present your Congressmen as 
speakers. Tune in radio and television 
programs that feature them in discus 
sions or interviews. Watch the news 
papers for articles about your Con- 
gressmens activities in Washington. 


Study Your Congressmen’s Record 


Keep tabs on what your Congress 
men do. Notice what bills they propose 
and how they vote on important issues. 


Find out if they make it a point to be 
present when crucial votes come up on 
the floor of Congress. 

Then decide for yourself, as a con- 
stituent: “Am I satisfied with the job 
my Congressmen are doing for me?” 

How can YOU influence your Con- 
gressmen? 

Until you can vote, you won't wield 
a great deal of influence. Voters keep 
a Congressman in office. So, for Con- 
gressmen, voters’ opinions come first. 

But you do have some influence, as 
a constituent. You can discuss public 
affairs with your parents and so have a 
voice in family opinions. Perhaps the 
best way to use your influence is by 
writing letters to your Congressmen. 

Make the letters brief, and to the 
point. Give your views on one or two 
specific issues, then your reasons for 
these views. If your Congressmen are 
doing a good job, tell them so. 

Almost always, you'll get replies to 
your letters, no matter how busy your 
Congressmen may be. Most Congress 
men are glad to know what their con 
stituents think about the important 
problems facing our national legislature. 

Meanwhile, prepare for the time 
when you'll be a voter, too. Learn about 
the political party organizations in your 
community and your state. Study where 
they stand on tht issues of the day. It’s 
the mark of a good citizen to join in 
and work for the political movements 
of his choice. 

Perhaps, like Geraid R. Ford, Jr., of 
Michigan (see p. 11-C), you too may 
decide to run for Congress. After all, 
the best way for an American to influ- 
ence a Congressman is: BE one! 


Harris and Ewing 


Mountains of mail arrive from citizens every day at the House mail room. 
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The Committee System 
(Continued from page 10-C) 


inittees. Party representation on the 
committees reflects the party member- 
ship in the entire chamber. Thus, if 
the Senate contains two Republicans to 
every Democrat, each committee will 
have two Republicans to every Dgmo- 
crat, though the division is usually much 
closer than that. 

The party which controls the House 
or Senate appoints the committee chair 
men. Committee chairmen wield great 
power. If a chairman does not like a 
bill before his committee, he can block 
it. How? By simply not bringing it up. 
A majority of the House, or of the Sen- 
ate, can vote to bring the bill out of 
committee and up for debate. But in 
practice they rarely do. If a committee 
is against a bill, then that bill has al- 
most no chance of becoming law. 

A few standing committees are espe- 
cially powerful. In the House, the Rules 
Committee has won the title of “traffic 
cop,” because it controls the passage of 
bills from the committee rooms onto the 
Hlouse floor. It decides when a bill shall 
come up for debate, and how long the 
debate shall be. Because the party 
which controls the Rules Committee 
also controls the House, its decisions 
wre rarely overruled 

Another important committee is the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
which deals with all tax measures. It is 
this committee which introduces tax 
bills in Congress, since the Constitution 
issigns that responsibility to the House. 
rhe Senate plays a large part, however, 
in framing tax legislation. 

The Constitution gives the Senate 
special powers over foreign affairs. This 
power is reflected in the influence exer- 
cised by the Senate’s Foreign Relations 
Committee. Among its other jobs, this 
committee advises the Senate whether 
to ratify international treaties. 

Congressional committees are partic- 
ularly famous for their investigations. 
[he men who wrote the Constitution 
separated the executive and legislftive 
branches of government so that neither 
should become too powerful. Through 
its committees, Congress tries to make 
sare that the executive departments do 
not misuse their powers. Frequently 
these committees uncover scandals 
which might otherwise never have been 
discovered. In the 82nd Congress for 
example, one House committee discov- 
ered that income tax collectors had 
granted tax exemptions in return for 
bribes, another unearthed cases of 
bribery in the Justice Department, while 
a Senate committee did the same thing 
in the RFC. 

For a further discussion of the inves- 
tigation problem, see “Making Congress 
More Efficient,” page 24-C, 


“I’m in an awful fix,’”’ said Marge, 

‘The high school dance has gotten too large; 
To write and address these invitations 

I'd need a hundred poor relations!” 


At that point barged in Brother Stu 
Who said, “I’ve got a tip for you; 
Royal Portable is just the thing 
To do the work for this wing-ding. 


“You set the ‘Magic’ Margin quick- 

The Speed-King Keyboard’s really slick — 
Royal’s “Touch Control’s’ at your command 
— To tailor your touch to suit your hand.” 


Said Mom, “‘Stu’s right. I always use 
Royal Portable to type club news.” 

“On trips,’ spoke Pop, hunt and peck 
My correspondence out, by beck!” 


Terms as low as $1.25 a All the family will say (we agree it is wise) 
week. Liberal trade-in “Use the standard machme in portable size.” 
allowances. Royal Port- 

able in Royal Tan or 

Gray. See your Royal 

Portable dealer today. 


Everybody in the family 
needs and uses a 
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Art. I, See. V-2: “Each 
House may determine the 
rules of its proceedings...” 


Making Congress More Efficient 


! Congress talling down on its job? 


nT »bserve think that it is The 


wrk load said one expert recently iS 


mad effective legislative control 


Why should this be so? First there is 


vislation, the basic tunction of Con 


s. The S2nd ( Ondress passed 1.278 
the 14,164 


bills and resolutions presented to it. The 


Federal budget is ibout SO billions this 


irround 9 just betore 


meastres mmto haw out 


ul compared to 


World War Il 
At the same time, the work of com 
In 1944. there 


re 95 active committees and sub 


ncreasil 


ummittees. In 1952 there were 205 


The S2nd Congress conducted more 
in 130 separate investigations 
(Congressmen are turther harassed bs 


ett, details. such as running voters 


errands of dispensing patronage Cum 
bersome procedures such as roll calls 
iste more time 


Congress has tried to 


e this 
wving burden by reorganizing its pro 


lures. The Legislative Reorganization 


Act 1946 reduced the numbe 
stand ne committees to increase eth 
ency and eliminate overlapping work 
It also took from Congress the respon 
ibility for passing many “private” bills 


w the benefit of individuals. And it 


yy wided tor extra staff help to assist 
‘ 


) ‘ ke nmittees 
But in spite of these needed retorms 
there ire tll many ther VaVS in 
vhich Coneress ould improve its pr 
nembers so) vished Dis 
below ire Congress 
practices \ id 
nent thie rie ts and sho ning 
|. Seniority 
( ttee chairmen are the ke ne 
( oss ec pad 10-4 The int 
sen on the basis of seniority. That 
s men who have been reelected to 
(_ongress for the vreatest number of 


terms hold the top posts 
Critics of the seniority system main 


tain that length of service is not a good 


ndicator of ability. It prevents new 
of Congress, however capa 


members 
attaining responsible posi 


ble. trom 
trons 
Some of the critics propose that each 


committee should elect its chairman by 


the presiding offi 


secret ballot, or that t 


cer of each house should appoint the 
he basis of abilitv. An 


ion is that the chairman 


chairmen on 

other suggest 

ship be rotated every two vears 
Supporters of the seniority system 


nsist that experience is the best teacher 


] 
They insist that only a chairman with 
years of experience an deal efficientls 
with the complex business committees 


must handle. Moreover they argue that 
} 


the seniority system prevents the cha 
hick 
otr naneuvering tor power! which 
vould oc t chairmen were elected 


ol ippointed 

In the 83d Congress the Democrats 
have somew modified the seniority 
svsternm b ippointing some of their 
abler yvoung members to minority posts 
on committees. But in regard tag chair 


manships, there is little chance of a 
} 


change in the svstem. As Senator Mon 
roney pointed out, a majority leader 
vl suggested a substitute for the 
seniority system “would be cutting his 

political throat, because to a Congress 
man seniority is like monev in the 


I). Filibuster and Cloture 
Members of the Senate enjov a 
nique privilege, unknown in other par 
liamentary bodies. They may speak end 
lessly, once the are given the floor, 
used device of cloture 


} 
liess the rare 


is put into effect. “Cloture” is the proc- 


f ending debate and bringing the 


ess of 


tter under discussion to a vote An 


! 
aft tive te of 64 Senators is re 


Ww \ 
qu l tor clot to be applied 

S times a single Senator, or a 
| Senators. abuses the 
pi mited debate by talking 
7 i g endlessly to prevent the Sen 
ites voting i measure which the 
majority. bay This is known as “fii 
bustering 

Critics of filibustering attack it for 
the following reasons 

Ou lemocratic government 1s 
based on the principle of majority rule 
‘inorit mild be given a chance 


its views fullv. But “a little 
willful men” should not be 


grou} 
able to prevent the Senate’s acting, 
when the majority has made up its 


mind 
2. The of debate is to discuss 


the merits of ull. It should not be dis- 


torted to serve the selfish interest of a 
few 

Defenders of the filibuster reply 

Ll. By the use of unlimited debat: 
the Senate (or a few Senators) can pre 


vent the enactment sh and unwise 


oft ras! 
le gislation which might later be regret 
ted by all. The filibuster has killed more 
bad bills than good ies 

2. The Senate, unlike the House, was 


designed to give every State 


ind thus to sateguard states’ rights 


an equal 
Sit 
The present Senate rules insure that all 
le gislation must be at least partly al 
ceptable to every state in the Union 

It appears at present highly unlikely 
that the Senate will consent to curb its 


right of filibuster 


Immunity 

Congressmen mav sav what thev wish 
on the Hoor of Congress, or in Commit 
tee. without being held to account by 
anvone (Art. 1, See. 6. of the Constitu 
tion). This privilege is called “Congres 
sional immunity 

Many people claim that certain Con 
gressmen have abused this privilege 
when making accusations against indi 
viduals or groups. The accused parties 
can, of course, reply, but their replies 
rarely receive equal publicity 

Detenders of Congressional immunity 
believe that our national legislators 
must have the widest freedom of ex 
pression. Without it. they sav. full and 
unhampered debate on every subject 
would be impossible 

Last vear, Senator Hunt of Wyoming 
introduced a resolution to repeal the 
article in the Constitution which pro 
vides Congressional immunity. He also 
suggested that persous improperly ac 
cused by Congressmen should be able 
to sue the Government for damages. It 
seems unlikely that either of these meas 


ures will be adopt 


IV. House Rules Committee 

The House Rules Committee is the 
most powerful committee in the lowe 
house of Congress. This 12-man com 
mittee decides what bills coming from 
other committees shall get a “green 
light” for debate on the floor, and in 
what order they shall be introduced. It 
decides how long a bill shall be debated 
and sometimes it even selects the sec 
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tions of a bill which shall be subject to 
amendment. 

If a majority of the House want to 
bring up for debate a bill which has 
been “bottled up” by the Rules Com- 
mittee, they can do so by signing a “dis- 
charge petition,” which requires a 
majority (218). This, however, is rarely 
done. 

Many people assail the lite-or-death 
power of the Rules Committee. They 
say that it gives as few as six members 
of this 12-man group the right to pre- 
vent the 435-member House from even 
considering bills. Committee supporters 
reply that unless a single authority has 
the power to control the legislative 
process, the House will be in chaos. 


V. Riders 


Sometimes Congress wants to pass a 
measure which it knows the President 
will veto. In these cases it frequently 
makes use of “riders.” A rider is a sec- 
tion tacked onto a bill dealing with an 
entirely different subject. By attaching 
riders to a bill which the President 
wants passed, Congress presents him 
with a dilemma. The President cannot 
veto separate sections of a bill. He must 
either sign the whole bill, including the 
objectionable clause, into law, or must 
veto it, and thus lose the whole bill. 

Many Congressmen like the rider sys- 
tem because they can it to out- 
maneuver the President, particularly in 
passing “pork barrel” legislation. By it 


use 


NGR 
TEE POSTS 


IT’S NO WAY TO RUN A RAILROAD 


they can obtain local improvements to 
be built in their districts at Federal 
expense, and thus win favor from their 
constituents. Some political scientists 
have urged that the Constitution be 
amended to permit the President to 
veto specific sections of a bill which, in 
general, he approves. 


Vi. Committee Investigations 


fo gather evidence tor legislative 
action, Congressional committees often 
make widespread investigations. Usually 
the investigators stick strictly to their 
proper functions, of gathering material 
which will help Congress prepare legis- 
lation. But critics claim that some Con- 
gressmen have deliberately used: inves- 
tigations to gain publicity for themselves 
und thus further their political ambi- 
tions. 

Other 
made ol 
are these: 

1. They take up too much valuable 
time, often without producing much 
result. The 82nd Congress carried out 
over 130 separate investigations, some 
of which lasted for months. One of 
them, the MacArthur investigation, 
lasted for 42 days, during which time 
most other Congressional activity was 
suspended. 

2. Congressional committees are often 
unequal to their task. An example of 
this was the House subcommittee which 
lust vear investigated the Administra- 


which have been 
Congressional investigations 


criticisms 


ESSIONAL 


Herblock in Wathtngton Post 
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tion’s 56 billion dollar detense bill. One 
member confessed in despair that Con- 
gress had neither the time, the staff, 
nor the knowledge to carry out a thor- 
ough investigation. 

An overworked Congress, confronted 
with steadily mounting Federal expen- 
ditures, and an increasingly complex ad- 
ministrative’ machine, is steadily losing 
the “control of the purse” with which 
the Constitution invested it. The only 
answer seems to be for committees to 
have a bigger staff of trained investi- 
gators. 

3. Congressional committees do not 
always respect the rights of individuals 
guaranteed by the Constitution. They 
have the power to bring witnesses be- 
tore them, and to compel them to an- 
swer questions about the subject undet 
investigation. Because there are no 
rigid rules of procedure such as those 
which govern court trials, persons are 
sometimes falsely accused without hav- 
ing the opportunity to reply. Committee 
investigations, some observers believe, 
should follow stricter rules, and thus 
avoid doing real injustice to individuals 
who may the victims of unfair 
charges. 

Defenders of the system say that 
Congressional committees must have 
freedom to carry out their investigations 
as they wish. They point to the suecess 
ot the committees in the 82nd Congress 
which helped unearth scandals inside 
the Administration. 


be 
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What Do You Know about Congress? 


|. A BILL BECOMES A LAW 


Using the numbers 1-6, arrange each 
of the following steps by which a bill 
becomes a law in their correct order 
Assume that this is a money bill which 
must originate in the'House of Repre- 
sentatives 

i. Bill is signed by the Speaker who 

sends it to the Senate 

b. Bill is reported favorably by 

Ways and Means Committee 

c. Bill is signed by the President 

d. Senators debate the bill 

e. Bill is introduced by a Represen- 

tative 

ft. Clerk assigns bill to appropriate 


House committee 


lt. WHO’S WHO IN CONGRESS 


On the line to the left of the names 
in Column A place the number preced- 
ng the description in Column B which 


hest matches it. 


Column A 
a. Robert A. Taft 
b. Joseph W. Martin 
c. Stvles Bridges 
d. Richard M. Nixon 
e. William R. Knowland 
f. Eugene Millikin 
g. Alexander Wiley 
h. Leverett Saltonstall 
i. Sam Rayburn 


j. Charles A. Halleck 


Column B 

1. Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission 

2. Majority Whip of Senate 

3. President of the Senate 

4. Senate Majority Floor Leader 

5. Majority Floor Leader of House 

6. Speaker of the House 

7. Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee 

8. Chairman, Republican Policy Com- 
mittee 

9. Chairman, Senate Appropriations 
Committee 

10. Chairman, Senate Finance Com- 
mittee 


Ll. Minority Floor Leader of House 


lll. LANGUAGE OF LAWMAKING 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following phrases write the political 
term which it defines 

___1. a change in any bill or 
in the Constitution itself. 
____2. anv citizen residing in a 
district represented by a Congressman. 
: 3. action by the President 
refusing to approve a bill. 
4. accusations against a 
public official while in office, used as 


grounds for removing him from office. 
5. a group seeking to influ- 
ence legislators for the passage or de- 
feat of legislation 

____—6. more than half, or the 
group that controls a vote of that size. 
7. control of certain jobs 
given to loyal party members by the 
victorious party leaders. 

____8. the number of members 
required to be present in the House on 
Senate before business may be trans- 
acted 

redistribution of the num- 
ber of members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the various states accord- 
ing to changes in population. 

‘eaeleaciiliahan 10. custom in the Senate of 
withholding approval of nominations by 
the President if not satisfactory to a 
Senator from the state concerned. 


IV. THE COMMITTEE SYSTEM 
On the line to the left of each of the 

problems listed in Column A, write the 

number of the House committee, in Col- 

umn B, to which it would be referred. 

Column A 

a. revision of the North Atlantic 
Treaty 

b. amendment of the Taft-Hartley 
law 

c. changes in segrégation customs of 
Washington, D. C. 

_d. proposal to increase the number 
of Supreme Court judges 

e. Federal aid to education 

_f. changes in hospital facilities tor 
men who served in World War II 

g. regulation of railroads 

h. reduction of the income tax 

i. improvements on Indian reserva- 

tlons 

charges of disloyalty among em- 

plovees of an executive depart- 


ment 


New York Times 


IN THE DRIVER’S SEAT AT LAST 


Column B 
. Foreign Affairs 
Un-American: Activities 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Education and Labor 
District of Columbia 
Veterans Affairs 
. Government Operations 
. Judiciary 
. Interior and Insular Affairs 
10. Ways and Means 


COND 


Vv. PROS AND CONS 
The arguments below are grouped 
under headings which indicate propos- 
als for making Congress more efficient. 
If it is an argument in favor of a change 
in present practice place an “F” on the 
line to the left. If it is an argument 
opposed to the change, mark the line 
with an “O.” 
Seniority 
1. Length of service is not a sound 
measure of a Congressman’s abil- 
ity. 
2. Experience is the best teacher. 


Filibuster 

__3. The minority instead of the ma- 
jority rules the Senate. 

__4. The Senate is designed to give 
every state an equal say in gov- 
ernment. 


Riders 

—__5. The President is forced to ap- 
prove an action which he may re- 
gard as harmful to the nation. 

__6. Selfish individuals can outmaneu- 
ver the President. 


Committee Investigations 

__7. Individuals and groups are some- 
times falsely accused without 
having the opportunity to reply. 

__8. Hidden corruption may be brought 
to public view. 


Vi. INTERPRETING A CARTOON 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place a “T” if it is 
true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” if 
there is not sufficient information in the 
cartoon on which to base an answer. 
—_1. The Republican party has taken 

over the 83rd Congress. 

__2. The Democrats are doing all in 
their power to prevent the Re- 
publicans from carrying on a suc- 
cessful administration. 

__3. The major reason for the Demo- 
cratic defeat in the last election 
was its conduct of our foreign 
relations. 

__4. The Republicans are deeply wor- 
ried about their ability to run the 
government. 
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Art. I, See. V-3: “Each House shall 
keep a journal of its proceedings, and 


from time to time publish the same... 


” 


Congress’ “Daily Paper” 


Mr. Lancapr: “Mr. Speaker— 
Speakers may come, and Speakers may 
But there's one thing of which I am sure: 
None have been better nor more beloved 
Than the one who found his place in our 
hearts, 

And who will always have his place in 
the sun; 
Of course, I do not have to say that I 

mean SAM RAYBURN. 


li, rides herd here like he does in Texas, 

And as he goes down the trail and passes 
one who vexes, 

Plavfully he clips him on the hip with 
his whip, 

And no one dares give him any lip. 


Speaking tor 435 members in fantasia, 

We all hope to be back with him next 
Tanuary; 

But come what may, this is his day, 

And we today, and always will, 

Wish SAM RAYBURN a happy birth- 


day.” 


The above is an excerpt from our 
Congressmen’s only daily newspaper— 
the Congressional Record. The Record is 
Congress’ official journal of its daily 
proceedings. Its chief task is to print 
every word spoken by lawmakers in 
meetings of Congress—whether these 
words be speeches, arguments, wise- 
cracks, or even poems. 

(At the time he composed this poem, 
Mr. Larcade was a Representative from 
Louisiana. The hero of his poem was 
then Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tutives, Sam Rayburn of Texas. Mr. Ray- 
burn served as Speaker for more than 
12 years—longer than any other man in 
U.S. history, though not continuously. ) 

The Record’s pages preserve in 
print the debates and actions of our 
national legislature. The proceedings of 
Congress, ever since its first session 
opened in 1789, are recorded in official 
jeurnals, like the Record. In earlier 
times, a series of private publishers 
issued these journals under different 
names. In 1873, the U. S. Government 
took over the journal, and its name was 
changed to the Congressional Record. 

The best way to “keep up with Con- 
gress” is to read the Record. It’s pub- 
lished every day while Congress is in 
session. It provides a complete account 
of Congress’ proceedings—on the very 
next day after they happen. Here's how 
it's done. 


Harris and Ewing 
“Must” reading in Congress. A secretary 
checks her boss’ speech in the Record. 


Bang! goes the gavel of the presiding 
official to open a meeting of the House 
or Senate. That’s the “go” signal for the 
Record’s reporters who stenographically 
report the debates. The House has 
seven of them, the Senate, eight. 

As each Congressman speaks, a re- 
porter scrawls down his every word in 
swift shorthand. He uses a pad of paper 
and a pencil or pen. (Old-time report- 
ers often carried tiny inkwells strapped 
to their fingers to guard against sudden 
shortages.) Often, the reporter gets up 
from his seat and moves closer to speak- 
ers in order to hear them better. 

After five or ten minutes, the first 
reporter's stint is over. A second picks 
up where the first leaves off. The re- 
porters work in relays—with each man 
taking a series of turns throughout the 
day. As fast as each reporter is relieved, 
he takes his notes to a nearby office. 
There he reads his notes into a dicta- 
phone. A clerk listens to the dicta- 
phone, and copies the notes on type- 
written pages. Then a page boy rushes 
the notes to the Congressmen whose 
remarks the reporter copied down. The 
Congressmen make any changes they 
think fit, and the page boy returns the 
corrected notes to the office again. 

There, in the late afternoon, the chiet 
reporter starts putting together the 
batches of corrected notes. As sections 
are completed, special messengers rush 
them to the Government Printing Of- 


fice. By midnight (unless the House or 
Senate is still in session) the day's pro- 
ceedings are in type ready for the 
presses. These high-speed presses turn 
out the new day’s Record in about two 
hours. 

Congressmen come first on the Rec- 
ord delivery list. In the early morning, 
copies are rushed to their homes and 
offices. When they next come to Con 
gress, they find other copies at thei: 
seats—put there by the page boys. 

Each Senator gets 100 copies, and 
each Representative 68 copies, free. 
They mail most of these to constituents. 
Copies also go to the President and 
other high-ranking Government officials 
—and to subscribers among the general 
public. Individual subscriptions cost 
$1.50 a month. (You can buy a copy 
of the Record by writing the Supt. of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C.) 

An average day’s Record contains 
about 100 pages. About a third of this 
is the Appendix, where a Congressman 
may insert letters from his constituents, 
editorials from local newspapers—any 
items which he wants to put “on the 
record.” Congressmen often pay for re 
prints of speeches in the Record, and 
send them to their constituents. 

During the 81st Congress, the Record 
published more than 8,000,000 copies, 
containing nearly a billion pages of 
closely-printed material! 

When a Congressman gets up to 
sound off, he’s always sure of one listen- 
er—an Official Reporter of Debates. 
What do these Congressional “word- 
catchers” think of Congressional ora 
tory? 

A Scholastic writer asked James W. 
Murphy, chief of the Senate Reporiers 
(who has worked at the job about 56 
vears!) for his opinion. “In the old 
days,” said Murphy, “we had more real 
oratory, and debate was more formal. 
Now the speeches are plain and factual. 
And many Congressmen don't speak 
loud enough to be heard throughout 
the chamber.” 

Also, the reporters don't particularls 
admire the rapid speakers among Con 
gressmen. “Fast talking may indicate 
fast thinking,” say these professional 
speech-listeners, “but fast speakers can't 
get their thoughts over to their au 
dience.” 
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Words the News Congress 


A a it which has become law 
after beimg passed by both houses 
Congress 


Pre 


vote over 1s 


iSuire 


uid approved by the 
thire 


yassed by two Is 
I 


veto 


adjourn—to stop a meeting, usually tor 
a d only. Adjourn sine die 
SIE-nee DIE-c« to 


without 


ed 


p a nee 


date 


promote 
t 


Ing setting a 
onvening 


amendment—an addition to a constitu 


tion (the United States Constitution 


or a state constitution); a change in 


1} 


anv bill or document by adding 


substituting. or omitting a certain 


part before its final passage 
set asicle 


tor 


appropriation —money 


body sore 


legisl itive 
ment expenditure 


asure introduced either 
Public bill—a bill 
of broad general application. Private 
bill—a bill for the benefit of one or 
a few individuals 
ved 


parties, or including representatives 


ine 


bipartisan —appr two political 


of two political parties—t 
the U. S 
supported by 


Re publicans 


! 
pie 
bipartisan foreign policy 


most crats and 


bloc—a group of legislators (not neces 


sarily of the same party) w king 
together to achieve a common go 
the farm bloc of 


rural area 


for example 


gressinen from 


a legislative schedule. thus 

a bill is reported from a 
the House or Senat it 
ile ndar The 


and Senate tlendars are 


wher com 
mittee to 
1s plac dl 


House 


lists on which bills 


upon a 


re¢ orde d in 


numerical order 


caucus—a meeting of party menibe 


a le Visi 


itive body to ck termune the 
party s st ind on forthcoming issues 
he pro ess ot « lo 
bod 


matter nder dis 


cloture (or closure)—t 


in a le shative 


mg the debate 
and bring ng the 


cussion to a vote 


committee—a group of members of a 


le gislative bodv to which is assigned 


cial task. Standing committee 


a permanent committer a legis 
lative body, set up to handle legis 


lation in a certain field. Special (or 
select) committee 
mittee of a legislative body set up 
to handle a specific problem. Joint 
represent- 
Con- 


a temporary com 


committee—a committee 


ing both houses of Congress 


ference committee committee 


of both houses of Congress whose 


yount 


function is to arrive at a single ver 
i bill that has passed the 
houses in somewhat different 
Committee of the whole—a 
whole legislative body turned into 
a committee for the purpose of 
suspending formal procedure and 
speeding its work 


ot 
two 


form 


confirmation—approval by the Senate of 
appointments made by the President. 

Congressman—a member of the U. S. 
Congress; usually applied only to 
Representatives, not Senators. 


Here 


WORKING 


STILL SEEMS TO BE 


constituent—any citizen residing in a 


district represé nted by a ¢ ongress- 


contempt of Congress—In law. disobedi- 


ence to or disrespect of Congress 


For example a witness who refuses 


inswer questions of a Congres- 


sional committee mav be 
+} 


\ nt 
\\ 


charged 


ipt of Congress 


Pjischaree petition—a paper signed by a 
senate 


to remove a bill trom a com- 


majority of House (o1 mem- 


} 


pers 
mittee’s control 

district, Congressional—a geographic d 
the 
ind in accordance with 


vision of a state on basis ot 


laid down by Congress 
Each Congressional district elects a 
Representative 


petting act—an act passed by Con- 
gress permitting the people of a ter- 
ritory to draft a constitution for a 
state of their own. 


enact—to pass a law. 


election—the process of choosing gov 
ernment officials by vote of the citi 
zens. Primary election 
within a party to select its candi 
dates tor public office. Off-year elec- 
tion—a local (not Federal) election 
Special election—an election to fil! 
an office vacated because of death 


an election 


or resignation 


pibenter prolonged talking by a Sena 
tor or Senators for the purpose of 
delay, in the hope of forcing the 
majority to give up the proposal be 
ing debated. 


fiscal year—a 12-month period at the 
end of which accounts are reckoned 
Congress appropriates funds on the 
our Government's fiscal 
which begins on July | and 
ends on June 30. (Fiscal vear 1954, 
tor example, begins July 1, 1953.) 


basis of 
vear 


floor—a term referring to the full Sen 
ate or the full House. For example. 
“the bill is on the floor of the House” 
means that the bill is up for consid- 
eration by the House. 

franking privilege—a privilege accorded 
Members of Congress to post “offi 


cial business” mail without charge 


Gferrymander an abuse in establishing 
Congressional districts whereby the 
political party in control in the state 
is tavored by the distribution of its 
voters through as many districts as 
possible, while the voters of the 
opposing party are placed in the 
smallest possible number of districts. 


» R.—used betore a bill number, indi 
* cates that the bill originated in the 
House of Representatives 


hearing—a_ session of a Congressional 
committee at which supporters and 
ipponents of a proposed measure 
are given an Opportunity to express 
their views. Closed hearing—a hear 
ing barred to the public and the 
press 

hopper—a box on the desk of the Clerk 
of the House where Representatives 
deposit the bills which they sponsor. 


a privilege enjoyed by mem- 
exempts 
them from prosecution tor any state 


bers of Congress which 


ment made in Congress. 
impeachment — accusations against a 


civil official of misconduct while in 


i 
} 
) 
| 
: 
- 
| 
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office, used as grounds for removal 
of that official from office. Impeach- 
ment should not be confused with 
the trial itself. In Congress impeach- 
ment proceedings take place in the 
House of Representatives. The trial 
on the charges is held in the Senate. 


incumbent—the person now holding a 
public office. 


ame Duck—a Congressman whose 
term of office continues after he has 
failed to be re-elected. 

lobby—A_ group o: person (lobbyist) 
seeking to influence legislators for 
the passage or defeat of legislation. 

logrolling—political slang for the prac- 
tice whereby Congressmen help one 
another to get their pet bills passed. 


C.—abbreviation for Member of 
*Congress, usually used after the 
name of a Representative. 
majority—more than half, or the group 
that controls a vote of that size. 
Absolute majority—more than half 
the entire membership of a voting 
body. Simple majority—more than 
half the members present and vot- 
ing at the moment. 


minority—less than half, or the group 
which controls only a minor fraction 
of the total vote in Congress. 


motion—a proposal on procedure or ac- 
tion presented to a legislative body 


trom party domina- 
nation; not partisan. For example, a 
nonpartisan committee is one com- 
posed without regard to political 
party affiliations of its members. 


(Jrerside- to set aside or annul, as to 

override a veto by the President 
(which requires a two-thirds vote 
in each house of Congress). 


an agreement between two 

members of Congress, who are go- 
ing to vote the opposite way on a 
measure, that if either is absent the 
other will refrain from voting. Usu- 
ally, both members are away when 
the vote is taken. 

patronage—the control of appointive 
jobs by a political party in power. 

pork barrel—the slang expression for 
Federal appropriations for local im- 
provements which are actually po- 
litical favors to local politicians or 
citizens. 

pro tempore or pro tem.—temporarily; 
literally, for the time. It is used par- 
ticularly to apply to a temporary 
presiding officer of either the House 
or Senate. 


ete number of members (usu- 

ually, more than half) required to be 
present in the House, Senate, or a 
Congressional committee before 
business may be transacted. 


[Rotification—the act of approving an 
appointment or a treaty. The U. S. 
Constitution provides that all trea- 
ties must be ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate; only a simple 
majority vote is required to approve 
the appointment of a public official 
by the President 

reapportionment—the re-distribution of 
the number of members of the 
House of Representatives in the vari- 
ous states, according to changes in 
population. 
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OVERLAPPING AGENCIES 


resolution, concurrent a Statement 
passed by both the House and the 
Senate that does not have the force 
of law. It merely indicates the opin- 
ion of Congress on a certain issue. 
It does not require the signature 
of the President. Simple resolution 
a statement passed by one house 
only, also without force of law. Joint 
resolution—a statement passed by 
both houses of Congress. [t has the 
effect of law and may be vetoed 
by the President 
rider—An unrelated controversial méas- 
ure attached to a Congressional bill 
in order to compel the President to 
accept the bill with its rider or do 
without the bill. (The President can- 
not veto part of a bill.) 
rule—in a special sense, the procedure 
set down by the House Rules Com- 
mittee for debate on a bill. Open 
rule—permits the bill to be debated 
in full and amended from the floor. 
Closed rule—bars any amendment 
from the floor. “Gag” rule—limits 
length (usually to five minutes) of 
individual speeches during the de- 


bate of a measure. These rules are 
not used in the Senate. 


~as used before a bill number, indi- 
cates that the bill originated in the 
Senate. 
senatorial courtesy—a custom in the 
Senate of withholding approval of 
nominations for appointive officers 
in the various states which are op- 
posed by Senators of those states. 
Should a conflict arise between the 
President and a Senator over an ap- 
pointment in the Senator's state, the 
Senate is expected to support the 
view of the Senator. 
seniority rule—the custom that provides 
that the chairman of a Congressional 
committee shall be the person who 
has the longest record of service on 
the committee. 
session—a single mecting or a series of 
successive meetings of either or both 
chambers of Congress. Joint session 
~a meeting attended by both cham- 
bers of Congress. 


consent—agreement to ap- 

prove minor bills or to take certain 
procedural actions unless some mem- 
ber voices an objection. This elimi- 
nates necessity of time-consuming 
votes. 


o- action by the President refusing 

to approve a bill passed by Con- 
gress. Pocket veto—the process by 
which the President prevents a bill 
passed by Congress at the end of 
a session from becoming a_ law. 
Ordinarily, a bill unsigned by the 
President becomes law ten days after 
it has been passed by Congre:s—if 
Congress is still in session. However, 
if Congress adjourns before the ten 
days are up, the bill dies unless the 
President signs it. Thus he “puts it in 
his pocket” to veto it. 

voice vote (or viva voce vote)—a vote 
by which members of Congress 
respond orally by “ayes” and “nays.” 
Teller vote—vote is tabulated nu- 
merically (not by names). Tellers 
(clerks) count the number of Con- 
gressmen voting for and against a 
given measure, without recording 
their names. Roll call vote—the 
alphabetical calling of the names of 
the members of the House (or Sen- 
ate) to determine each member's 
vote on a measure 


Whip—an official of the majority or 

minority party in Congress whose 
task it is to see that all the members 
of his party are present when im- 
portant measures are to be voted 
upon. The office of whip is unofficia! 
and carries no additional salary. 
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MEMBERS OF U. S. SENATE 


STATE 

(‘indicates served in 82nd Congress) 
ALABAMA Lister Hill (D)* John J. Sparkman (D)* 
ARIZONA Carl Hayden (D)* Barry Goldwater (R) 
ARKANSAS John L. McClellan (D)* J. William Fulbright (0)* 
CALIFORNIA __. William F. Knowland (R)* Thomas H. Kuchel (R) 
COLORADO. Edwin C. Johnson (D)* Eugene D. Millikin (R)* 
CONNECTICUT Prescott Bush (R), Williarn A. Purtell (R) 
DELAWARE _John J. Williams (R)* J. Allen Frear, Jr. (D)* 
FLORIDA Spessard L. Holland (D)* George A. Smathers (D)* 
GEORGIA _ Walter F. George (D)* Richard B. Russell (D)* 


IDAHO. __.Henry C. Dworshak (R)* Herman Welker (R)* 
Paul H. Douglas (D)* Everett M. Dirksen (R)* 


ILLINOIS 

INDIANA Homer E. Capehart (R)* William E. Jenner (R)* 
{OWA Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R)* Guy M. Gillette (D)* 
ee Andrew F. Schoeppel (R)* Frank Carlson (R)* 
KENTUCKY. Earle C. Clements (D)* John $. Cooper (R)* 
Allen J. Ellender (D)* Russell B. Long (D)* 
a Margaret Chase Smith (R)* Frederick G. Payne (R) 
MARYLAND John M. Butler (R)* J. Glenn Beall (R) 
MASSACHUSETTS Leverett Saltonstall (R)* John F. Kennedy (D) 
MICHIGAN —.Homer Ferguson (R)* Charles E. Potter (R) 


MINNESOTA. Edward J. Thye (R)* Hubert H. Humphrey (D)* 
MISSISSIPPI] James O. Eastland (D)* John C. Stennis (D)* 
MissOURI__ Thomas C. Hennings (D)* W. Stuart Symington (D) 
MONTANA James E. Murray (D)* Michael J. Mansfield (D) 
NEBRASKA. ss Hugh Butler (R)* Dwight Griswold (R)* 

Pat McCarran (D)* George W. Malone (R)* 


NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Styles Bridges (R)* Charles W. Tobey (R)* 

NEW JERSEY H. Alexander Smith (R)* Robert C. Hendrickson (R)* 
NEW MEXICO —_Dennis Chavez (D)* Clinton P. Anderson (D)* 
NEW YORK — Irving M. Ives (R)* Herbert H. Lehman (D-Lib)* 


Clyde R_ Hoey (D)* Willis Smith 

NORTH DAKOTA William Langer (R)* Milton R. Young (R)* 
Robert A. Taft John W. Bricker (R)* 
OKLAHOMA Robert Kerr (D)* Mike Morroney (D)* 
OREGON. Guy Cordon (R)* Wayne Morse (Ind)* 
PENNSYLVANIA Edward Martin (R)* James H. Duff (R)* 
RHODE ISLAND ___ Theodore F. Green (D)* John O. Pastore (D)* 
SOUTH CAROLINA Burnet R. Maybank (D)* Olin D. Johnston (D)* 
SOUTH DAKOTA._ Karl E. Mundt (R)* Francis Case (R)* 
TENNESSEE _ __ Estes Kefauver (D)* Albert Gore (D) 

Lyndon B. Johnson (D)* Price Daniel (D) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


TEXAS 

UTAH___ ‘ Arthur V. Watkins (R)* Wallace F. Bennett (R)* 
VERMONT George D. Aiken (R)* Ralph E. Flanders (R)* 
VIRGINIA Horry F. Byrd (D)* A. Willis Robertson (D)* 
WASHINGTON Warren G. Magnuson (D)* Henry M. Jackson (D) 
WEST VIRGINIA Harley M. Kilgore (D)* Matthew M. Neely (D)* 
WISCONSIN Alexander Wiley (R)* Joseph R. McCarthy (R)* 


WYOMING_____ Lester C. Hunt (D)* Frank A. Barrett (R) 


WHO Represents YOU in Congress? 


| live in the ____ District of the State of a 


My Representative is 
His address is Hon. (name), House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


My Senators are (1) His party 


Their address is Hon. (name), United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The 83rd C 


ong 


ress 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


(Numbers indicate districts; “indicates served in 82d Conyress) 


ALABAMA 

(Democrats, 9) 
Frank W. Boykin (D)* 
George M. Grant (D)* 
George W. Andrews (D)* 
Kenneth A. Roberts (D)* 
Albert Rains (D)* 
Armistead Seldon, Jr. (D) 
Carl Eltiott (D)* 
Robert E. Jones, Jr. (D)* 
Laurie C. Battle (D)* 


ARIZONA 


(Democrats, 1; Republicans, 1) 


J. Rhodes (R) 


. Harold A. Patten (D)* 


ARKANSAS 

Democrats, 6) 
E. C. Gathings (D)* 
Wilbur D. Mills (D)* 
James W. Trimble (D)* 
Oren Harris (D)* 
Brooks Hays (D)* 
W. F. Norell (D}* 


CALIFORNIA 


(Democrats, 11; Republicans, 


n= 


Huberr R. Scudder (R)* 
Clair Engle (D)* 

John E. Moss, Jr. (D) 
William Mailliard (R) 
John F. Shelley (D)* 
Robert L. Condon (D) 
John J. Allen, Jr. (R)* 
George P. Miller (D)* 
J. Arthur Younger (R) 
Charles S. Gubser (R 


. Leroy Johnson (R) 
. Allan Oakley Hunter (R)* 
. Ernest K. Bramblett (R)* 


Harland Hagan (D 
Gordon Lb. McDonough (R)* 
Donald L. Jackson (R)* 
Cecil R. King (D)* 
Craig Hosmer (R) 

Chet Holifield (D)* 

Carl Hinshaw (R)* 

Edgar W. Hiestand (R) 
Joseph S. Holt (R 
Clyde Doyle (D)* 
Norris Poulson (R)* 
Patrick J. Hillings (R)* 
Samue! W. Yorty (D)* 
Horry R. Sheppard (D)* 
James B. Utt (R 

John Phillips (R)* 
Robert C. Wilson (R 


COLORADO 


19) 


(Democrats, 2; Republicans, 2) 


Byron G. Rogers (D)* 
William S. Hill (R)* 
J. Edgar Chenoweth (R)* 
Wayne N. Aspinall! (D)* 


CONNECTICUT 


(Democrats, 1; Republicans, 5) 


At large—Antoni N. Sadlok (R)* 


Thomas J. Dodd (D 


Horace Seely-Brown, Jr. (R)* 


Albert Cretelia (R) 

Albert P. Morano (R)* 

James T. Patterson (R)* 
DELAWARE 
Republicans, 1) 


At lorge—Herbert Warburton (R) 


FLORIDA 
Democrats, 8) 
Courtney Campbell (D) 
Charles E. Bennett (D)* 
Robert L. F. Sikes (D)* 
Bill Lontaff (D)* 
A. S. Herlong, Jr. (D)* 
Dwight L. Rogers (D)* 
James A. Haley (D) 
D. Matthews (D) 
GEORGIA 
(Democrats, 10) 
Prince H. Preston, Jr. (D)* 
Vacancy 


3. E. L. Forrester (D)* 

4. A. Sidney Camp (D)* 
5. James C. Davis (D)* 

6. Carl Vinson (D)* 

7. Henderson Lanham (D)* 
8. W. M. Wheeler (0)* 

9. Phil M. Landrum (D) 
10. Paul Brown (D)* 


IDAHO 


Democrats, 1; Republicans, 1) 


1. Mrs. Gracie Pfost (D) 
2. Hamer H. Budge (R)* 


ILLINOIS 


(Democrats, 8; Republicans, 16) 


1. William L. Dawson (D)* 
2. Barratt O'Hara (D) 

3. Fred E. Busbey (R)* 

4. WiJliam E. McVey (R)* 

5. John C. Kluczynski (D)* 
6. Thomas J. O'Brien (D)* 
7. Vacancy 

8. Thomas S. Gordon (D)* 
9. Sidney R. Yates (D)* 

10. Richard W. Hoffman (R)* 
11. Timothy P. Sheehan (R)* 
12. Edgar A. Jonas (R)* 

13. Marguerite S. Church (R)* 
14. Chauncey W. Reed (R)* 
15. Noah M. Mason (R)* 

16. Leo E. Allen (R)* 

17. Leslie C. Arends (R)* 

18. Harold H. Velde (R)* 

19. Robert B. Chiperfield (R)* 
20. Sid Simpson (R)* 

21. Peter F. Mack, Jr. (D)* 
22. William L. Springer (R)* 
23. Charles W. Vursel!l (R)* 
24. Melvin Price (D)* 

25. C. W. Bishop (R)* 


INDIANA 
Democrats, 1; Republicans, 
1. Ray J. Madden (D)* 
2. Charles A. Halleck (R)* 
3. S. J. Crumpacker, Jr. (R)* 
4. E. Ross Adair (R)* 
5. John V. Beamer (R)* 
6. Cecil M. Harden (R)* 
7. William G. Bray (R)* 
8. D. Bailey Merrill (R) 
9. Earl Wilson (R)* 
10. Ralph Harvey (R)* 
11. Charles B. Brownson (R)* 


IOWA 
Republicans, 8) 
1. Thomas E. Martin (R)* 
2. Henry O. Talle (R)* 
3. H. R. Gross (R)* 
4. Karl M. LeCompte (R)* 
5. Pau! Cunningham (R)* 
6. James |. Dolliver (R)* 
7. Ben F. Jensen (R)* 
8. Charles B. Hoeven (R)* 


KANSAS 


Democrats, 1; Republicans, 


1. Howard §S. Miller (D) 
2. Errett P. Scrivner (R)* 
3. Myron V. George (R)* 
4. Edword H. Rees (R)* 
5. Clifford R. Hope (R)* 
6. Wint Smith (R)* 


KENTUCKY 


Democrats, 6; Republicans, 2 


1. Noble J. Gregory (D)* 
2. Gorrett L. Withers (D)* 
3. John M. Robsion, Jr. (R) 
4. Frank L. Chelf (D)* 

5. Brent Spence (D)* 

6. John C. Watts (D)* 

7. Carl D. Perkins (D)* 
8. James S. Golden (R)* 


LOUISIANA 
(Democrats, 8) 
1. F. Edward Hebert (D)* 
2. Hale Boggs (D)* 
3. Edwin E. Willis (D)* 
4. Overton Brooks (D)* 
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Otto E. Passman D)* 
James H. Morrison (D)* 
T. A. Thompson (D) 
George S. long (D 


MAINE 
(Republicans, 3) 
Robert Hale (R)* 
Charles P. Nelson (R)* 
Clifford G. Mcintire (R)* 


MARYLAND 
Democrats, 3; Republicans, 4) 
Edward T. Miller 

James P. S. Devereux R)* 
Edward A. Garmatz (D)* 
George H. Fallon (D)* 
Fravk Small, Jr. (R 
DeWitt S. Hyde (R) 
Samuel N. Friede! (D) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Democrats, 6; Republicans, 8) 
John W. Heselton 


~ @NOw 


Philip J. Philbin (D)* 
Harold D. Donohue (D)* 
Edith Nourse Rogers (R)* 
William H. Bates 
Thomas J. Lane (D)* 
Angier L. Goodwin (R)* 
Donald W. Nicholson (R)* 
10. Laurence Curtic (R 

11. Thomas O'Neill, Jr. (OD) 
12. John W. McCormack (D)* 
13. Richard Wigglesworth (R)* 
14. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R)* 


MICHIGAN 
Democrats, 5; Republicans, 13) 
1. Thaddeus Machrowicz (D)* 
2. George Meader (R)* 

3. Paul W. Shafer (R)* 

4. Clare E. Hoffman (R)" 
5. Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (R)* 
6 

7 

8 

9 


Kit Clardy (R 
Jesse P. Wolcott 
. Alvin M. Bentley (R) 

Ruth Thompson (R)* 
10. Elford A. Cederberg (R) 
11. Victor A. Knox (R 
12. John B. Bennett (R)* 
13. George D. O'Brien (D)* 
14. Louis C. Rabaut (D)* 
15. John D. Dingell (0)* 
16. John Lesinki, Jr. (D)* 
17. Cherles G. Oakman (R)* 
18. George A. Dondero ()* 


MINNESOTA 
Democrats, 4; Republicans, 3) 
August H. Andresen (R)* 
Joseph P. O'Hara (R)* 
Roy W. Wier (D)* 
Eugene J. McCarthy (D)* 
Walter H. Judd (R)* 
Fred Marshall (D)* 

H. Carl Andersen (R)* 
John A. Blatnik (D)* 
Harold C. Hagen (R)* 


MISSISSIPPI 

Democrats, 6) 
Thomas G. Abernathy (D)* 
Jomie Ll. Whitten (D)* 
Frank E. Smith (D)* 
John Bel! Williams (D)* 
Arthur Winstead (D)* 
William M. Colmer (D)* 


MISSOURI 
Democrats, 7; Republicans, 4) 
Frank M. Karsten 
Thomas B. Curtis (R)* 
Mrs. John B. Sullivan (D) 
Jeffrey P. Hillelson 
Richard Bolling (D)* 
William C. Cole (R 
Dewey Short (R)* 

A. S. J. Carnahan (D)* 
Clarence Cannon (D)* 
Poul C. Jones (D)* 
Morgan M. Moulder (D)* 


MONTANA 
Democrats, 1; Republicans, 
Lee Metcalf (D) 

. Wesley A. D'Ewart (R)* 


NEBRASKA 
(Republicans, 4) 
Carl T. Curtis (R)* 
Rowan Hruska (R) 
Robert D. Harrison (R)* 
4. Miller (R)* 


wne 


Edward P. Boland (D . 


Ar 
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NEVADA 


Republicans, 1) 
large—Clifton Young (R) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Republicans, 2) 

Chester E. Merrow (R)* 
Norris Cotton (R)* 


NEW JERSEY 
Democrats, 5; Republicans, 9) 
Charies A. Wolverton (R)* 
T. Millet Hand 
James C. Auchincloss (R)* 
Charles R. Howell (D)* 
P. Frelinghuysen, Jr. (R) 
Clifford P. Case (R)* 
William B. Widnall (R)* 
George Canfield (R)* 
Frank C. Osmers, Jr. (R)* 
Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (D)* 
Hugh J. Addonizio (D)* 
Robert W. Kean (R)* 


. Alfred D. Sieminski (D)* 
. Edward J. Hart (D)* 


NEW MEXICO 
Democrats, 2) 
large— 
Antonio M. Fernandez (D)* 
John J. Dempsey (D)* 


NEW YORK 
(Democrats, 16; Republicans, 27) 
Stuyvesant Wainwright (R) 
Steven B. Derounian (R) 
Frank J. Becker R 
Henry J. Latham (R)* 
Albert H, Bosch (R 
Lester Holtzmon (D 
James J. Delaney (D)* 
Lovis 8B. Hellers 
Eugene J. Keogh (D)* 
Edna F. Kelly (D)* 


. Emonuel Celler (D)* 
. Francis E. Dorn (R) 


Abrahom Multer (D)* 


. John J. Rooney (D)* 


John H. Ray (R) 
Adam C. Powell, Jr. (D)* 


. Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. (R)* 
. James G. Donovan (D)* 


Arthur G. Klein (D)* 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. (D)* 
Jacob K. Javits 


. Sidney A. Fine (D)' 
. Isidore Dollinger (D)* 


Charles A. Buckley (D)* 
Paul A. Fino (R) 


. Ralph A. Gamble (R)* 


Ralph W. Gwinn (R)* 


. Katharine St. George (R)* 
. J. Ernest Wharton (R)* 


leo W. O'Brien (D)* 
Dean P. Taylor (R)* 
Bernard W. Kearney (R)* 
Clarence E. Kilburn (R)* 
William R. Williams (R)* 
R. Walter Riehiman (R)* 
John Taber (R)* 

W. Sterling Cole (R)* 
Kenneth B. Keating (R)* 
Harold C. Ostertag (R) 


. William E. Miller (R)* 


Edmund P. Radwan R)* 
John R. Pillion (R 
Daniel A. Reed (R)* 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Democrats, 11; Republicans, 1) 
Herbert C. Bonner 
L. H. Fountain (D 
Graham A. Barden (D)* 
Harold D. Cooley (D)* 
Thurmond Chathom (D)* 
Carl T. Durham (D)* 

F. Ertel Carlyle (D 
Charles 8. Deone (D)* 
Rugh Alexander (D 
Charles R. Jonas (R 
Woodrow W. Jones (D 
George A. Shuford (D 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Republicans, 2) 
large 
Usher L. Burdick (R)* 
Otto Krueger (R 


OHIO 
Democrats, 6; Republicans, 16) 
Independent, | 
lorge—George H. Bender (R)* 
Gordon Scherer (R) 
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PARTY LINE-UPS as of FEBRUARY 1, 1953 
SENATE: Republicans 48, Democrats 46, Dem-Lib 1, inde- 


pendent 1. Total 96. 


HOUSE: Republicans 221, Democrats 211, Independent 1, 


Vacancy 2. Total 435. 


2. William E. Hess (R)* 
3. Paul F. Schenck (R) 

4. Wm. M. McCulloch (R)* 
5. Cliff Clevenger (R)* 

6. James G. Polk (D)* 

7. Clarence J. Brown (R)* 
8. Jackson E. Betts (R)* 

9. Frazier Reams (ind.)* 
10. Thomas A. Jenkins (R)* 
11. Oliver P. Bolton (R) 
12. John M. Vorys (R)* 

13. Alvin F. Weichel (R)* 
14. William H. Ayres (R)* 
15. Robert T. Secrest (D)* 
16. Frank T. Bow (R)* 

17. J. Horry McGregor (R)* 
18. Wayne Ll. Hays (D)* 
19. Michael J. Kirwan (D)* 
20. Michael A. Feighan (D)* 
21. Robert Crosser (D)* 

22. Frances P. Bolton (R)* 


OKLAHOMA 
Democrats, 4; Republicans, 2) 
Poge Belcher (R)* 

Ed Edmondson (R) 

Carl Albert (D)* 

Tom Steed (D)* 

John Jarman (D)* 
Victor Wickersham (0)* 


OREGON 
Republicans, 4) 
Walter Norblad R)* 
Sam Coon (R) 
Homer D. Angeli (R)* 
Harris Ellsworth (R)* 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Democrats, 11; Republicans, 19) 
William A. Barrett (D)* 
William T. Granahan (D)* 
Jomes A. Byrne (D) 

Earl Chudoft (D)* 
William J. Green, Jr. (D)* 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr. (R)* 
Benjamin F. James (R)* 
Kari C. King (R 

Paul B. Dague (R)* 

10. Joseph L. Carrigg (R) 

11. Edward J. Bonin (R) 

12. Ivor D. Fenton (R)* 

13. Samuel K. McConnell, Jr. (R)* 
14. George M. Rhodes (D)* 
15. Francis E. Walter (D)* 
16. Wolter M. Mumma (R)* 
17. Alvin R. Bush (R)* 

18. Richard M. Simpson (R)* 
19. S. Walter Stauffer (R) 

20. James E. Van Zandt (R)* 
21. Augustine B. Kelley (0)* 
22. John P. Saylor (R)* 

23. Leon H. Gavin (R)* 

24, Carroll D. Kearns R)* 
25. Lovis E. Graham (R)* 
26. Thomas E. Morgan (D)* 
27. James G. Fulton (R)* 

28. Herman P. Eberharter D)* 
29. Robert Corbett (R)* 

30. Vera Buchanan (D) 


RHODE ISLAND 
. Democrats, 2) 
Aime J. Forand (D)* 
John E. Fogarty (D)* 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

(Democrats, 6) 
L. Mendel Rivers (D)* 
John J. Riley (D)* 
W. J. Byran Dorn (D)* 
Joseph R. Bryson (D)* 
Jomes P. Richards (D)* 
John L. McMillan (D)* 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
(Republicans, 2) 
Harold O. Lovre (R)* 
E. Y. Berry (R)* 
TENNESSEE 
Democrats, 7; Republicans, 2) 
B. Carroll Reece (R)* 
Howard H. Boker (R)* 
James B. Frazier, Jr. (D)* 
Joe L. Evins (D)* 
J. Percy Priest (D)* 
Pat Sutton (D)* 


n= 


n= 


7. Tom Murray (D)* 
8. Jere Cooper (D)* 
9. Clifford Davis (D)* 


TEXAS 

Democrats, 22) 
At large—Martin Dies (D) 
1. Wright Patman (D)* 
2. Jack B. Brooks (D) 
3. Brady Gentry (D) 
4. Sam Rayburn (D)* 
5. J. Frank Wilson (D)* 
6. Olin E. Teague (D)* 
7. John Dowdy (D) 
8. Albert Thomas (D)* 
9. Clark W. Thompson (D)* 
10. Homer Thornberry (D)* 
11. W. R. Poage (D)* 
12. Wingate H. Lucas (D)* 
13. Frank tkerd (D)* 
14. John €. Lyle, Jr. (D)* 
15. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr. (D)* 
16. Ken Regan (D)* 
17. Omar Burleson (D)* 
18. Walter Rogers (D)* 
19. George H Mahon (D)* 
20. Pau! J. Kilday (D)* 
21. O. C. Fisher (D)* 


UTAH 
Republicans, 2) 
1. Douglas Stringfellow (R) 
2. William A. Dawson (R) 


VERMONT 
Republican, 1) 
At large—Winston L. Prouty (R)* 


VIRGINIA 
(Democrats, 7; Republicans, 3) 

1. Edward Robeson, Jr. (D)* 
2. Porter Hardy, Jr. (D)}* 
3. J. Vaughan Gary (D)* 
4. Watkins M. Abbitt (D)* 
5. Thomas B. Stanley (D)* 
6. Richard H. Poff (R 
7. Burr P. Harrison (D)* 
8. Howard W. Smith (D)* 
9. William C. Wampler (R) 
10. Jos! T. Broyhill (R 


WASHINGTON 
Democrats, 1; Republicans, 6) 
At large—Don Magnuson (D) 
1. Thomas M. Pelly (R 
2. Jack Westland (R) 
3. Russell V. Mack (R)* 
4. Hal Holmes 
5. Walt Horan (R)* 
6. Thor C. Tollefson (R)* 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Democrats, 5; Republicans, 1) 

1. Robert Mollohan (D 

2. Harley O. Staggers (D)* 

3. Cleveland M. Balley ‘D)* 

4, Will E. Neal (R) 

5. Elizabeth Kee (D)* 

6. Robert C. Byrd (D)* 


WISCONSIN 
(Democrats, 1; Republicans, 9) 

1. Lawrence H. Smith (R)* 
2. Glenn R. Davis (R)* 
3. Gardner R. Withrow (R)* 
4. Clement J. Zablocki (D)* 
5. Charles J. Kersten (R) 
6. William K. Van Pelt (R)* 
7. Melvin R. Laird (R 
8. John W. Byrnes 
9. Merlin Hull (R)* 
10. Alvin E O'Konski (R)* 


WYOMING 
Republican, | 
At large—William H. Harrison R)* 


ALASKA 

Delegate- 
E. L. Bartlett (D)* 
HAWAII! 

Delegote— 


Joseph R. Farrington R)* 
PUERTO RICO 


Resident Commissioner— 
A. Fernos-isern (D)* 
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Wide World Photo 
The inner Congressman is well cared for. Here the chefs of the Senate 
Restaurant offer a wide range of delicious and inexpensive pastries. 
They Work for Congress Senate Subway—Engineers operate a 
; ; miniature subway for Senators. [ts cars 
Continued from page 14-( run on a single-rail track through an un- 
% Capltel Physician — Doctor to Con derground tunnel from the Capitol to 
is George W. Calver. M.D. a re the ne irby Semate Office Building. The 
‘ tired Naval officer He has all othice ih ride tukes 35 seconds, and is open to 
the Capitol to examine and treat oun the public. (Representatives also have a 
nation’s lawnalets in any ceneraunes subway tunnel from the Capitol to their 
ia Congressmen suffer most from heart office buildings—but it has no “Tooner 
‘ diseases and stomach disorders such vill trolley. They walk. ) 
tile). sone Restaurants—Chets and waiters work 
tor Congress in the Capitol’s special res 
Capitol Architect — Housekeeper to caurants tor Senators and Representa- 
Congress is the Architect of the Capitol tives. The public is permitted to dine 
‘ David Lynn (see page 20-C). He bosses i Certain: sections of the restaurants. 
t “maintenance army” of nearly 150 re Otten, Congressmen “treat” diners at 
engineers electricians plumb the ipitol by supplying delic ACIES 
rs, carpenters, painters, window was! from their home districts—such as Ore 
rs, and cleaning women. Thevre on 9°" salmon, Carolina sweet potatoes 
he job throughout the vear cleaning New Jersey ovsters 
nd repairing the Capitol. It costs U.S 
taxpayers about $5,000,000 a vear to 
i keep our Congressional home spick ind 
pan 
A Visit to the Capitol 
Suppose you visited the horn 
Congress. Probably you'd take the tour 
run by the official guide corps of the 
(Capitol. The 24 Capitol guides are ap 
winted equally by the House and the 
At present, more than 250,000 Amer 
; ins take the official Capitol tour each 
al For a 25-cent fee the ¢ ipit | 
bs ruide will show you the wonders of this 


huge, historic building—the 287-foot 
dome, the newly-decorated chambers of 
Senate and House, the 
paintings and sculptures everywhere 
He may also take you to some of the 
byways” of the Capitol—where more of 
Congress’ many do their 


ork 


magnihcent 


assistants 


The pages of Congress have no easy life. This is history class in the 
Pages’ School which starts at 6:30 a. m. each day of Congress. 


At the Capitol, you'll also see a bar- 
ber shop for Senators and Representa- 
tives, ticket and telegraph offices, and 
a Capitol post office—all for the special 
use of our lawmakers 


“Extra Branches” of Congress 


Congress has thousands of employees 
working for it in agencies outside the 
Capitol. For example. our nation’s legis 
lature has its own 
Garden—More than a 
Congress took over a 
hold plants collected in the South Seas 
by a U. S.-exploring expedition. This 
was the founding of the U. S. Botanic 
Garden. Now located at the west end 
of the Capitol grounds, the Garden 
houses a collection of more than 10,000 


century ago 
greenhouse to 


plant varieties 

Library—The Library of Congress. 
also located on Capitol Hill, is one of 
the world’s biggest. Congressmen have 
first call on its services. They can get 
facts on practically every subject from 
the Legislative Reference Service, a 
staff of experts that works exclusively 
for Congress. 

Printing Plant—Printer to Congress is 
the GPO—Government Printing Office 
The GPO prints and binds material for 
the use of Congress and other agencies 
of the Federal Government. It produces 
15,000,000,000 pieces of printed matter 
yearly. The GPO sells millions of pam 
phlets to the general public : 

Accounting Office — The GAO—Gen 
eral Accounting Office 
“watchdog” over the taxpayer's dollar 
The GAO's duty is to find out whether 
the Federal Government spends funds 
ippropriated by Congress in the way 
Congress orders them spent. The GAO's 
staff of 6.500 auditors, accountants, and 
trans 


is Congress 


investigators probe all financial 


actions of the Government 


eh 
| 
¥ 
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Wide World Photo 


OU see it. You read it. You know 

it’s true. But you can’t believe it. I 

refer to the fantastic things that Bevo 
Francis, of Rio Grande (Ohio) College, 
is doing with a basketball. Imagine a 
freshman smashing every scoring record 
to dust—in little more than half a season! 

In my January 14th column, I point- 
ed out that Johnny O’Brien made his- 
tory last season when he soared over 
the 1,000 point mark. He sank 1,051 
points in 37 games. The hoop world was 
stunned. Now they're in a coma, thanks 
to Bevo Francis. It took the Rio Grande 
wonder only 21 games to shatter 
O’Brien’s mark. By that time, he had 
1,072 points to his credit. 

As I write this, Bevo is still pouring 
‘em in. He’s averaging exactly 50 points 


A hasty snack of bread or buns 
Gulped down while you're on the run 
Can't serve as breakfast for the lass 
Who wants top grades in every class. 


NWS 


And that goes for the lads, too. It’s a proven fact that a good 
breakfast increases your learning power. Give yourself time 
to eat at least fruit, cereal, bread and butter, and milk. 


9 


a game and is moving up on the 2,000 
point mark. (Somebody pinch me— 
maybe I’m dreaming all this.) 

Incredible as it seems, Bevo already 
“owns” the record book. He’s broken the 
record for most goals, most free throws, 
highest average per game, most points 
for season, and most points for a single 
game! 

Against Ashland (Ky.) College, Bevo 
sank the fantastic’ total of 116 points! 
What's more, he’s scored in the 70's 
twice, in the 60’s three times, and in 
the 50's, 40’s, and 30's five times each. 
Who knows, by the time you read this 
people might be calling the game Bevo- 
ball? 

Bevo doesn’t look like much in a uni- 
form. A hatchet-faced farm boy with 
stooped shoulders and sunken cheeks, 
he stands 6-feet-9 and weighs 195 
pounds. From what I hear, he isn’t 
much of an all-around player. He can't 
shoot with his left hand, has no fakes, 
seldom passes off, and has little know- 
how. 

He simply plants himself at the crook 
of the free-throw lane with his back to 
the basket. When he gets the ball, he 
leaps, spins in the air, and puts up a 
soft push-shot. That's his only real shot, 
but he’s murder with it. 

Bevo’s story is just as astonishing as 
his scoring feats. As a kid, his family 
was on relief. The only food he ever 
ate was apples, raisins, potatoes. No 
meat. As a result, Bevo was always sick. 

Three times—at two, six, and nine— 
he was stricken with anemia. He was so 
weak they thought he’d die. He lost two 
years in elementary school because of 
this—which accounts for the fact that 
he’s starting college at the age of 20. 

He never saw a basketball until he 
was in the eighth grade. Somebody 
threw one at him. “I didn’t know wheth- 
er to throw it back or kick it,” he says. 
Bevo began playing in a_ neighbor's 
barn when he was 13 years old. He and 
his friends did all sorts of odd jobs to 
raise enough money to pay for back- 
boards and electric lights. 

They'd buy some food and go into 
the barn on Friday, and not come out 
until Sunday night. They'd eat in there, 
sleep in the hay, and play ball. Bevo 
(Continued on page 13 
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Vay tur s label « ims ot 
up? OF rse it ld! Still, many 

f 4 ré ) li other 
peop without tak ve the trouble fo 
finicl t whether re right, partly 
right. or 100 per cent wrong. And 
t the ne time, were hurt and in 

t learn that some 

‘ hia } n labeling us! 

N ( lin md ra ne rumors 
ire more tten the results ot bad 
rep rting t} i of le ] berate unkind 

But vhatever vour intentions 
hen vou spread a story without first 
ckin the f ts. someone else is 


ily made prettv unha ypv. Here's 


Nou ¢ when someon 


out you 


goin 
tarted 
it The 
friend 


ri I rite it i 
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“Imagine being such a 
weakling that a boy has 


to hold you up on skates!’ 


thing like this: “I hear there’s a whal 
yf a story about me making the round 
It e of fiction, but here's 
if eall ha pened. 


Use same tactics wheh vou try 
to straighter it the story for anyone 
Is { 1 or helped to spre id 
t) ersion. Trv to joke about 
the ibe is” remarks instead of letting 
ff steam about them 


t 

] us; t just don't stop to think 
about what thev have -to sav before 
h ; t. If a story is intriguing t 
t} they don't bother to check on it 
before passing it along as an “item of 
inte t’ to their friends. And, as it 

} the rounds, the tale is often 
little by little, misquoted and misin 
terpreted beyond recognition. But to 


the people who count, a good-natured 


restore your repu 


explanation should I 


Q. Someone's been spreading an un 
pleasant rumor about my best friend 
but she doesn’t know it. Do you think 
I should tell her about it? Or would 
it be better if I kept out of the whole 


ut knowing more, it’s hard 


to tell vou exactly what to do, but 
these questions should help you figure 
ut nswer for yourself 

Would u really be helping your 
friend by repeating the rumor to her? 
What suld she do about it if she knew 
“what eop] ire saving ? Would she 
be et the opportunity to de 
f elf? Or would she be need- 
] | ked and disturbed? 


For instance, if others are 


accusing 


1 
something which she 
really sn't done. she might be glad 
to KNOW a it it so that she can square 


dates 


other 


herself wi ier friends. On the 
hand, if her last Friday's date has aired 
’s a “creep,” there 
telling 


regardless of how she feels 


the opinion that she 
wouldn't be any hei 


about it 


point in 


There’s difference be 
friend 


1 
about him 


hiel 
tween tlons which 
could de 


accu your 
unkind remarks which 


do anything 


ind 
as opinions, she 
ibout. 

However, in an case you can go 
to bat for vour friend without becom 
£ evil, tidings. If the 
ind you know 


speak up for your 


ing the bearer 


rumor is an untrue story 


the correct version 
friend! Explain the real situation and 
that 


er IS aS great as 


confidence in 
And, if the 
“label, 


dis 


make it clear your 
evel 
unfair 


rumor consists of an 


voice to your reasons tor 
with that “label.” If 
and sincerely, you'll make 
that 


Give 


agreeing you do 


this calmly 


in impression—and you'll prove 


vou're a real friend! 


tu inted to ask a certain girl 
for a date, but when 1 talked to a 
couple of the fellows about her, the 7] 
told me she’s a “drip.” I hardly knou 


behind me at 
Do 


Lo ahead 


her, since she’s a grade 
school, but I still think she’s cute 
think I'd 


and ask her fe a date 


you foolish to 


anyway 


A. You'd be more foolish if you 
didn't ask her for a date! Changing your 
mind just because a “couple of the 


fellows” said she’s a “drip” isn’t straight 
thinking at all. Besides 


own d 


don’t you like 
to make 


Why did the other boys call this gi: 


your eCcIsions? 


a “drip”? Because she doesn’t interest 
them? Because they heard it from 


their reasons 
that 


someone else? Whatever 
follow 


it doesnt necessarily you! 
opinion would be the same as theirs 
The only way really to judge a perso 
is ft get to kn mw mm or her tor youl 
lf 
Labeling” p i habit to avoid 
Who has the rig to sav what's 
enuine and what's syntheti ibout 
inothers personality? Everyone ha 
| qualities and bad qualities; all 
lividuals have different interests and 
characteristics. And people value their 


friends for lilferent re 
Develop vour own be 


ions, 


isons, too, 
iets ind Opin 
hand-me¢ 


and reject unfounded 


You'll NO only 


} 


avoid hurting 
vou'll gain new 


downs 


others needless bu 
respect for voursell 


“te 
rs 
. 
' 
if 
i 
| 
QO. What cd) tat 
ls an untrue story 
es wl per hout + 
und se know wl 
t. but I don’t know how to sto) 4 
worst of tt iw that even my gu | 
it nel not she won't go out 
ty itl mi Inyo more bu i 
} | 
| First of all. either speak ul \. 
\ \ turte d the 
i son should : 
is 
e upset, | r head your 
ulders will i lot further than en ee | 
i torm nm iking him re il 
e the } wavs. Sav some 


Coroner's Inquest 


(Continued from page 8) 


York twice a week, but there was never 
anything for him. Then he’d go back to 
Jersey City. Most of the week he lived 
alone because after the show started 
Jimmy often stayed in New York with 
a cousin or somebody. 

“Lately Robel hadn't been coming 
over to New York at all. But every 
Saturday night Jimmy would go over 
to Jersey City and stay till Monday 
with him, trying to cheer him up. Every 
Sunday they'd take a walk and go to a 
movie. I guess as they walked along the 
street Robel realized most the differ- 
ence in their heights. And I guess that’s 
why they're both dead now.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, as I told you, Jimmy would 
try to sympathize with Robel and cheer 
him up. He and Robel realized that 
Jimmy was working and supporting 
them and that Jimmy would probably 
keep right on working, according to 
the ordinary breaks of the game, while 
Robe] would always be too big. It sim- 
ply preved on Robel’s mind. 

“And then three weeks ago Monday 
Jimmy thought he saw the ax fall. 

“IT was standing outside the stage 
door—it was about seven-thirty—and 
Jimmy came down the alley. He looked 
down in the mouth, which I thought 
was strange seeing that he usually used 
to come in swinging his little cane and 
looking pretty cheerful. I said, ‘How 
are you feeling, Jimmy?’ and he said, ‘T 
don’t feel so good, Mr. Wineguard.’ So 
I said, “Why, what’s the matter, Jimmy?’ 
I could see there was really something 
the matter with him. 

“‘T'm getting scared,’ he said, and I 
says, ‘Why?’ 

“‘T'm starting to grow again,’ he says. 
He said it the way you'd say you just 
found out you had some disease that 
was going to kill you in a week, 

““Why, you're crazy, Jimmy,’ I says. 
‘You ain't growing.’ 

“"Yes, I am,’ he says. ‘I’m thirty-one 
and it’s that late growth like my 
brother-in-law has. My father had it, 
but his people had money, so it didn’t 
make much difference to him. It’s dif- 
ferent with me. I've got to keep work- 
ing. 

“He went on like that for a while 
and then I tried to kid him out of it. 

“*You look all right to me,’ I said. 
‘How tall have you been all along?’ 

“*Thirty-seven inches,’ he says. So I 
says, ‘Come on into the prop-room and 
I'll measure you.’ 

“He backed away from me. ‘No,’ he 
says, ‘I don’t want to know how much 
it is.’ Then he went up to the dressing- 
room before I could argue with him. 


Sam just couldn't stay awake “Sam!” said his coach 
Even with the game at stake. in a tone of reproach, 
“The food you should eat 
is NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT!” 


Now peppy 'n’ oan 
Captain of his team, 
The girls all gather 
around him to beam: 


“Finer protein keeps me ‘a-jump’ 
And helps to beat mid-morning slump!” 


Don’ soy “SH 
"NABISCO SH 
c proof! One 
it and lices of bacon 


NABISCO 
New scientifi give more prote 


WHEAT biscu 


day with t 
uct NABI 


(was sco) 

BAKED BY NABISCO NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
NOTE TO TEACHERS: FREE! NEW TEACHING AID! “Make Mine Breakfast’—o clever 6-page 
brochure, gayly illustrated, plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time 
and money 9 , suggesti for family and party breakfasts. Teachers—write to National 
Biscuit Company, Niagera Folls, New York, Dept. S-253, specifying number of copies desired. 
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“All week he looked awful sunk too. Stay away from him the end of this they were always just a little too big.’ 


When he showed up the next Monday week.’ “‘Let’s make sure,’ I says. ‘I'll get a 
evening he looked almost white. “He stood there for a second without — yard-stick and we'll make sure.’ 

“I grabbed him as he was starting saying anything. Then he says, ‘That “But I guess he was too scared to 
upstairs to make up. wouldn't do any good. He’s all alone face things. He wouldn't do it. 

‘Come on out of it, Isays. [thought — over there and he needs company. Any- “He managed to dodge me all week. 
he'd make a break and try to get away way, it’s all up with me, I guess, I've Then. last Saturday night, I ran into 
from me, but he didn’t. He just sort of grown nearly two inches already.’ him as I was leaving the theater. | 
smiled as if I didn’t understand. Finally “I looked at him. He was pretty asked him if he felt any better. 
he says, ‘It ain't any use, Mr. Wine pathetic, but ouside of that there wasn’t ““T feel all right,’ he says. He really 
guard any change in him that I could see. looked scared to death. 

““Listen,” | says, ‘you've been over “IT says, ‘Have you been measured?’ “That’s the last time I saw him be 
with that brother-in-law of yours, He said he hadn't. Then I said, ‘Then fore I went over to Jersey City after 
haven't you?’ He said yes, he had. how do you know? Your clothes fit you Mrs. Pike phoned me Tuesday.” 

Well,’ I says, ‘that’s what’s bothering all right. except your pants, and as a “Patrolman Gorlitz has testified that 
you. From what you tell me about him matter of fact they seem a little longer.’ the bodies were in opposite ends of the 
he’s talked about his own tough luck ““I fixed my suspenders and let them room when he arrived. They were in 
so much that he’s given vou the willies down a lot farther,” he says. “Besides that position when you forced open the 
door?” 
—— “Yes, sir.” 


‘The medical examiner has testified 


Gabanaro | that they were both dead of knife 
wounds, apparently from the 

—What a shirt / knife. Would you assume the knife had 
<= fallen from Dawle’s hand as he fell?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Has it been your purpose to suggest 
that both men were driven to despond 
ency by a fear of lack of employment 
for Dawle, and that they might have 
| committed suicide?” 
| “No, sir. I don’t think anything o! 

that kind.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, when Mrs. Pike and I went 
into the room and I got a look at the 
knife, I said to Mrs. Pike that that was 
i funny kind of a knife for them to have 
n the room. You can see that it’s a kind 
# a butcher knife. Then Mrs. Pike told 
me it was one that she’d missed from 
her kitchen a few weeks before. She'd 
never thought either Robel or Jimmy 
had taken it. It struck me as funny 
Robel or Jimmy had stolen it, too. Then 
I put two and two together and found 
out what really happened. Have you 
got the little broken cane that was lying 

jon the bed?” 

“Is this it?” 

“Yes, sir. Well, I'd never been con 
vinced by Jimmy that he was really 
growing. So when Mrs. Pike told me 
about the knife I started figuring. | 
figured that about five minutes before 
that knife came into play Jimmy must 
have found it, probably by accident. 

“Why by accident?” 


Arafold 


-—what a collar! 


Gabanaro is tailored of a rich, rue- GABANARO is “Sanforset’’-labeled, “Because Robel had gone a littl 
ged, washable rayon gabardine in meaning permanent fit . . . longer wear crazy, I guess. He'd stolen it and kept 
your own collar size and sleeve leneth' . one more reason for Gabanaro’s it hidden from Jimmy. And when Jim 
t's not too heavy. not too licht. Not tremendous popularity! Cluett, Pea- my found it he wondered what Robe! 
body & Co.. In had been doing with it. Then Robel 

too warm, not too cool. JUST RIGHT wouldn't tell him and Jimmy found out 
In addition, Gabanaro has the new for himself. Or maybe Robel did tell 
ARAFOLD Collar with the built-in fold ARROW him Anyway Jimmy looked at the 
line for a soft, natural roll in front cane. It was the one he always carried 
and smart appearance all the way gr ae nee _ He saw where, when Jimmy wasn't 


looking, Robel had been cutting litth 


‘round. It look eally nei ith o 1 had 


without a tie 
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The Fabulous Bevo 


(Continued from page 9 

spent eight to ten hours a day practicing 
his jump shot. He got so he couldn't 
miss. 

3y the time Bevo reached Irondale 
High School, he was 16 years old and 
stood six feet tall. Before he could go 
mut for the team, he was talked into 
switching to Wellsville High. A com- 
plaint was made to the Ohio H. S. Ath- 
letic Assn. and Bevo was declared in- 
eligible for two years. 

During this time, he played with in- 
dependent teams in the area where 
Ohio, Kentucky, and West Virginia 
border on each other. He was terrific 
and his fame spread. 

Bevo played just one year at Wells- 
ville, averaging 31 points a game. At 
the end of the year, Bevo still needed 
1% credits to graduate. College offers 
poured in. All in all, he received 63 
scholarship bids plus a pro offer. 

Bevo said no to all of them. His high 
school coach, Newt Oliver, whom he 
idolized, had moved up to Rio Grande 
College and Bevo wanted to play ball 
for him. He entered as a special student. 
He had to make up those 1% high school 
credits while taking a full college 
course. 

So Bevo actually scored his first 1,000 
points while still a high school student! 
He received his high school diploma on 
January 12th. 

Bevo is an unusual freshman in more 
ways than one. Besides having been a 
high school student for the first four 
months of his college career, he’s mar- 
ried and has a son. He lives next door 
to his coach, who’s practically a father 
to him. He sees that Bevo eats the right 
foods and that he gets 12 to 14 hours of 
sleep a night—though this isn’t always 
possible. 

Coach Oliver has more problems than 
Mr. Anthony. In addition to coaching 
the basketball team, he is athletic di- 
rector, publicity chief, and the team’s 
bus driver and uniform washer. Since 
Rio Grande has an enrollment of only 
94 students, money is scarcer than mink 
basketballs. In fact, Oliver had to sell 
the school’s football uniforms in order 
to outfit the basketball team! 

But things are looking up. Thousands 
of fans from all over the Midwest are 
dying to see Bevo play, and Rio Grande 
is now playing its games in big high 
school gyms and outside arenas—every- 
where except at Rio Grande, whose gym 
seats only 500. Coach Oliver is angling 
for a post-season tournament bid—the 
National Invitation in New York is his 
big goal. 

The question that remains to be an- 
swered is: How really good is Bevo? 
You have to remember that he’s been 


playing against nobodies—colleges you 
never heard of. And that he’s been en- 
couraged to shoot every time he lays 
hands on the ball. 

Unfortunately, I've never seen him 
play. But experts whose opinion I re- 
spect tell me that while he’s not in the 
cluss of such big-time centers as Tom 
Gola, Walt Dukes, or half a dozen oth- 
ers, he’s truly a great prospect. 

The closest Bevo has come to facing 
a big opponent was against the Dayton 


U. frosh. He took Bill Uhl, Dayton’s 
6-11 freshman, and outscored him 35 
points to 10. 

Green as he is, he still could play on 
any college varsity and score his 15 to 
20 points a game—thougl+he might give 
as many away on defense. He’s far ahead 
of where Dukes, Kurland, Lovellette 
and Schayes were at corresponding 
points in their careers. 

That's high praise, indeed. 

—HerMan Masry, Sports Editor 


gat the moat 


“Doing what, Sally?” 


“You'll have fun working with girls you know— 
and think of all the new friends you'll meet!” 


Belk Telephone 


THERE MAY BE 4 TELEPHONE JOB WAITING FOR YOU! 


“Remember our counselor in school telling us about the many 
different jobs at the telephone company? I went there and 
decided to be a telephone operator. I don’t need experience— 
and I'll earn a good salary even while I’m learning.” 


“Is anyone else from school going to work there?” 


“Oh, yes. Betty is going to be a stenographer; 
she took typing and shorthand in school. And Jean 
is going to work in the accounting department.” 
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SENIORS mort Boas: 


tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 


ACCURATE, gas powered 


ror 


Singie shot or 10 shot repeater, 
Precision rifled barrel, push type 
safety. adjustable sight. power 
adjustment. .177 or 22 cal 


AT DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Crosman 


CROSMAN ARMS CO.,Rochester20,N.Y., Dept. 58 


STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


sstic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
and trustworthy stomp dealers 
ised to read an advertisement 
sending money for stamps. If the 
ons the opprovals the 
r will send you in addition to any free 
or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
of other known os “approvals 
stamps has oa price 
If you keep any of the “opproval 
ps you must pay for them and return the ones 
not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
sers be sure to write your name and address 
letter and on the upper left hand corner 
fr envelop If you do not intend to buy any 
of th stamps return them promptly 
being coreful to write and address in 
eft-hand corner of the envelope in which 
urn the stomps. Scholastic Mogozines will 
» rf power to protect their readers from 
ces Any reader who considers that he 
eceived as result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Moga- 
eres, 351 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y 


om rehable 
s are adv 
efore 


nent ment word 


stamps 
these opproval 


morked 


pproval 
your name 


nal Albums, Seot 
s 
nie 


m par ng r ' $4 
BARGAIN STAMPS, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


STAMPS 25¢ 
I a t ta New i h 
\ K Hitler Hea 


NIAGARA STAMP CO 


U. S. Classics—50 Yr. 


Niagara-Or 


Old Collection 


JARO STAMP CO urch St. Annex, N.Y. 8 


CANADIAN 
Dept $B 


town Stamp Co 


Box 246-0 


ton onto 


10: 


“510, N.Y 


15¢ 


203 All Different 
Jc ER M A NY 


stals 


nails Vatue 


Dept 


any ALL DIFFERENT 


GARCELON STAMP CO. Box 494, Calais 


U. S. ARMY & NAVY HEROES 


james 
Maine 


LOCUST STAMP CO 509-Q, OSSINING, N. Y 


j 0 DIFFERENT 


to Approval Po 


DIXIE STAMP CO. Dept 44, Milwaukee 1, 


Box 


Wis 


Two at a Time 


3-cent Commemoratives are 
March 2 by the U.S. Post 

nt. One stamp honors 
Ohio 


nemorates the 


joined the 


since 


ie f 


Siungton 


rmation of the 
State 

snown below, 18 
‘ state seal on a map 
pictures 
nown as the 


the stamp 


eft corner 


i stars, rep 
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first 16 states. Another 
p represents Ohio. Ohio 
March 1803. 
over of the new 

ack Ire SS¢ d enve lope 

, Ohio, be- 

anniver 
Se al or 
Then 


stamp, send 
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fore 


Post: 
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date falls 
turn in the flap of the envelope 


enclose 


March 


sary on a Sunday.) 


in outer envelope along 


for each 


You 


th a money order or coins 


ver you request may 
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the Washington Terri 


not been issued by the 
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Post Office De 
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as this column 
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le at Olympia, Washington 
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first-day covers. 
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» press. The stamp 


gton was created as a sé parate 

the Oregon Territory in 
Idaho Territory 
leaving Washington with 


vears later 
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ndaries. Washington be 

came our nation’s 42nd state in 1889 

STAMPING GROUNDS: “Under the 

# Washington and Franklin in 

S. commemorative of 1947, I find 

FE. and P.’,” writes Peter 

Scl N. Y.) Central 
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OHIO SESQUICENTENNIAL 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wii iTops, don’t miss. “iMiMGood 
Fair. “Save your money. 


Drama: 444Breaking Sound 
Barrier weerAbove and Beyond 
444-4 \My Cousin Rachel. 444 Member 
of the We dding 44AWherever She Goes 
to Face. #/Blackbeard the 
Pirate. Iron Men. #Ponvy Sol 
dier. “Angel Face. wD« sperate Search 
Thiet of Venice. @Thunder in the 
n Malaya. #Girls 
MT ax 

Comedy : 


the 


tpt 


The Importance 
Pal 
Androcles 
Stooge 
Tim Flowers 
stello Meet ¢ 
MBabe in Bagdad. wThe 
MAA Stars ind Str pes 
444 Koad 44) eter 
Me The Jazz Singer. Dollar 
Mer “All MH Meet Me at 
wStop, Y 


Baa! Baa! 


A tailor suffering from insomnia final 
ly agreed to try out the 
sheep. Next morning he turned 
up for busine tired than ever. 

“What a night,” he 
3,000 sheep. 


old remedy of 
counting 
ss more 

confessed. “I 
Then I figured 
that as 8,000 vards of wool. That would 


make 2, and where was I go- 


counted 


500 suits- 
ing to get all that lining?” 


A Bitel 


“Fish Hook—that’s an odd 
Why do you call it 


Passenger 


mame for a station. 
that? 


Porter: “Well, it’s the end of the line.” 
The Poi 


On the Record 


He: “I'm keeping a record of all the 
good times we've 
She: “Oh, 


He: “No. 


had together.” 
1; ' 
a diary 
Stubs in a checkbook.” 
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BWORLD: LARGEST STAMP! 


it will 
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Retails 


TATHAM STAMP CO.. Springfield 92 


Mass. 
TWO BIG PICTORIAL SETS 
UN SEDSTS v E 

OUR FINE APPROVACA 


SILAS STAMP SERVICE 


Triboro Sta., New York 35, N. Y 


au UESTING 


Box 55-S 


FREE. $2250 CATALOGUE VALUE 

Raymax Plan offers free colorful collection 

ataloguing $22.50. plus Seott's Interna. 

tional Stamp Album and many other big 

jums. with approvals. Write today. 
postage wvlease 


RAYMAX, 70 AA Nassow St, New York 7, N. Y. 
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The Ohio commemorative. 


Fatal Flight 


Professor Emeritus George Odell, of 
Columbia University, gave an examina- 
tion while teaching a course on the Ro- 
mantic poets. One student turned in a 
paper which answered none of the 
questions, but simply quoted Shelley’s 
To a Skylark word for word. The paper 
was returned to the student with a brief 
notation in Professor Ode ll’s hand: “‘F’ 


to thee, blithe Spirit.” 


Pleasures of l’ublishing, Columbia Univ, Press 


Success 
A salesman was dismissed because of 
a lack of courtesy to customers. A 
month later the sales manager spotted 
him walking about in a police uniform. 
“I see you've joined the force, Jones,” 
said the sales manager. 
“Yes,” replied Jones. “This is the job 
I've been looking for all my life. On 


this job the customer is always wrong.” 
The Kablegram 


Food for Thought 

A man was buying some meat when 
a second man entered, obviously in a 
great hurry. “Give me some dog food,” 
he said, and added to the first customer, 
“Hope you don't mind.” 

“Not if you're that hungry,” 
the other. 


replied 
Classmate 


Love That Dictionary! 

Seattle’s Director of Libraries, Harry 
C. Bauer, recalls a clever swindler who 
used the library’s reference room as his 
court of final authority. On a hot sum- 
mer day the rascal would strike up a 
conversation with a likely victim. He 
would remark, “Mighty hot, isn’t it? I 
keep wiping the transpiration off my 
face.” He would invariably be cor- 
rected, and an argument would ensue, 
followed by a wager of considerable 
amount. The trickster would then lead 
his victim to the public library, march 
to the unabridged dictionary and prove 
that perspiration is one form of trans- 

piration. 
Saturday Review of Literature 


Male vs. Female 
“Yes,” said the conceited young 
bachelor, “I have the greatest admira- 
tion for women. But I wouldn’t marry 
one of them for the world.” 
“I see,” said the sweet young thing, 
“you not only admire women, but you 


have a sincere regard for their welfare.” 
Classmate 


Just Wait 


During his first engagement with a 
professional orchestra the youthful ama- 
teur horn-player had been awed by his 
increased responsibility and, in conse- 
quence, had not put as much vim into 
his performance as he considered nec- 
essary. 

“Well, maestro,” he hesitantly in- 
quired after the show, “how did I do?” 

“Not too badly,” the conductor re- 
plied. “But I’m sure you can do better.” 

“Can I!” the horn-player exclaimed. 
“Just wait until I get on the beam and 
you won't be able to hear those violins 
at all!” 


Christian Science Monitor 


Accurate Report 


The reporter was having trouble with 
a write-up of the ball game. 

“What shall I say about the two 
peroxide blondes who made such a fuss 
at the game last night?” he asked his 
editor. 

After a thoughtful pause, the editor 
replied: “Why, just say that the bleach- 
ers went wild.” 

Indiana Telephone News 


Doing His Bit 

A foreman had tried every strategy 
in the book, in a fruitless effort to spur 
a particularly lazy laborer to do an 
honest day’s work. Finally he turned, in 
desperation, to the patriotic approach. 

“You should be askamed of yourself,” 
he said, approaching the man. “Civili- 
zation is on the brink of disaster. Every- 
cne is supposed to do his share to ease 
the world crisis, and here you are 
loafing.” 

“Oh,” said the lazy one, “I’m not 
loafing. I am just doing my share to 


relieve world tension.” 
Quote 


It All Depends 


“What funny names those Korean 
towns have,” remarked a man from 
Schenectady as he read a Poughkeepsie 
newspaper while on his way to Hacken- 
sack. 

Lone Star Scanner 


7 DAYS 


wonder-working 


CUTICURA 


You'll be thrilled the 
way blackheads and 
externally caused 
pimples clear up 
when you use Cuti- 
cura Soap and Oint- 
ment daily. If skin 
is very oily, use 
Cuticura Liquid 
during the day. 


Play Right Away! 


learn INSTRU MENT —even ff you 
o boring exercises. You play de- 
first lesson! Properiy— 


to 
don" a single note 
ligntful pieces RIGHT. A 
y note Simple as A-B ro 
in spare time, without teacher 
per lesson, 860,000 STUDENTS 

upon you Schoo! music. Studio C1982 
Port Washing ton, N. 


DON’T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 
RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don't neglect an externally caused pimply 
broken out skin that may be helped over- 
night! Apply wonderfully medicated Poslam 
Ointment tonight—check results next morn- 
ing after just one application! 

Posiam contains all 9 ingredients well 
known to skin specialists—- works faster, 
more effectively to help you to a finer com- 
plexion. Apply it after washing skin with 
non-alkali Poslam Soap. At druggists every- 
where—costs so little. 


Only few cents 


Buy U. $. Defense Stamps 


WALLET SIZE 


Graduation Photo Prints *]00 


Your graduation portrait cop- 
ied in wallet-size (2'/2 x 3'/2) 
—20 prints for only $1.00! 
You'll soon be needing 
pensive pictures for college 
applications, relatives, class- 


motes. 


Send graduation photo for 
any glossy print) plus one 
dollar. In just a few days 
you'll have 20 

ints and the original, un- 

rmed. Satisfaction quor- 
anteed or your money bock. 


inex- 


---------- Qualitone Prints ---------, 


Enclosed is $ 


Dept. 17A, Framingham, Mass. 


for____prints (20 prints: $1.00) to be} 


made from photo, also enclosed. 1 


ACTUAL SIZE | Address 
OF PICTURE 2'2 x 3'2"* 
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Prom coming ! 
. Time to snap the ‘slaves’ 


It’s fun to work on committees—fun well worth keeping in snapshots. 
And good snap chances come every day. So keep a picture record. Snaps are 
swell to have and to show—and easy to take indoors or out, day or night. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


First choice of beginners and 


experts alike—genuine 
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The War of the Revolution, by Christo- 
pher Ward. Macmillan, N. Y. 2 vols., 
989 pp., $15 


The fascination which the American 
tevolution has held for historians will 
hecome even more understandable ais 
vou read this military history of the 
Revolution. Except for an introductory 
chapter, which sketches skillfully the 
reasons for the final break 
mother country and colonies, it is the 
land war in the North and South which 
occupied the attention of the late Chris- 
topher Ward. Editor John R. Alden, 
who saw the work through final publi 
cation, must have been rewarded not 
only by the rich detail which distin 
guishes these volumes but by the 
tongue-in-cheek humor of the author. 

Demonstrating as much skill with a 
sentence as a marksman with a rifle, 
Ward carries us from Lexington, Con- 
cord, Quebec, Kip’s Bay, Burgoyne’s 
expedition, “Mopping up the Carolinas,” 
to the siege of Yorktown. There are 
countless stops in between, but the pic- 
ture is clear becar the author has 
discarded chronology tor a treatment in 
continuous fashion of events in particu- 
lar sections of the country. Occasional 
maps offer minor help in following the 


between 


Off the Press 


movements of the eight-year struggle. 
The footnotes, fortunately, are relegated 
to the rear with the: bibliography and 
index 


What Is Progressive Education? by 
Carleton Washburne. John Day, N. Y. 


155 pp.. $2.50. 


Carleton Washburne, who has been 
at the forefront of the progressive edu 
cation movement, has written this book 
tor parents. He has undertaken to ex 
plain progressive education without re- 
sort to the professional educator's 
vocabulary. By so doing he has _ per- 
formed a useful service for teachers and 
parents who have heard much about 
modern education, experience curricula, 
and activity programs, but wish that 
someone would come along to explain 
in simple terms what it is that they are 
doing. how they got to do it, and 
whetlier it’s worthwhile. 

Professor Washburne, formerly Su- 
perintendent of Schools at Winnetka, 
Ilinois, and now Director of the Teach- 
er Education Program at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, stands firmly for the kind of edu- 
cation which utilizes the findings of 
science to help youth to grow to the 
fullest development of his capacities. 


Issued weekly. 


Issued weekly. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


For Classroom Use 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEWSTIME (grades 4 and 5). Pictorial news review; short stories; read- 
ing tests; pupil contributions. 40¢ per semester; 80¢ per school year. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (grades 6, 7, 8). Elementary social studies, 
English. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per school year. Issued weekly. 


WORLD WEEK (grades 8, 9, 10). Intermediate social studies. 55¢ per 
semester; $1.10 per school year. Issued weekly. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (grades 10, 11, 12). Senior social studies, plus 
short story every issue. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH (grades 9, 10, 11, 12). Functional material for 
improvement of communication skills, with student features. 65¢ per 
semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (grades 10, 11, 12). Composition, literature, 
and creative writing. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per school year. Issued 
monthly. Special low combination rate when ordered in quantities 
of five or more copies with one of the Scholastic weeklies. 


Teacher Edition, containing lesson plan suggestions, supplied at no extra 
cost on orders for 10 or more copies. 


Sample copies of any Scholastic Magazines sent to teachers and 
school administrators on request. 


abilities of the youngsters in 


“Since the 
any class vary greatly, the teacher 
varies the work to fit the different abili- 
ties.” He gives effective answers to 
charges that progressive education is 
communist-inspired, and that children 
are not learning the Three R’s. “People 
who accuse progressive schools of prop- 
aganda.” he writes, “are really either 
completely ignorant of what the pro- 
gressive school is trying to do, or de- 
sirous that the school should indulge 
in propaganda and indoctrination along 
the lines of their own convictions.” He 
cites numerous studies which show that 
children educated in progressive schools 
do as well or better in academic sub 
jects as the traditionally educated child, 
and far better in areas of active citizen- 
ship. 

Dr. Washburne is, of course, aware 
that the boundaries of sound traditional 
education and progressive education are 
frequently blurred. His willingness to 
listen to the other fellow’s point of view 
does not cause him to moderate his 
ardent championship of progressive 
education. 


The Home of the United Nations: A 
Story in 300 Pictures. Old and New 
World Publishing Co., 119 W. 57th 
St., N. Y. 19. $4 (soft covers). 


“Napoleon's army travelled on_ its 
stomach, but the army of peace has to 
eat, too,” note the authors of the cap- 
tion describing the kitchen in the new 
U. N. headquarters. They have literally 
covered the U. N. buildings in these 
brilliant black and white photos. 

Politics are kept out of this collection 
and details of the structures are kept 
very much in it. They include meeting 
rooms, executive offices, printing, mo- 
tion picture, radio, and TV facilities, 
etc. The brief captions are in four lan- 
guages—English, French, Spanish, and 
Norwegian. 


School Library, by 
H. W. Wilson Co., 
70 cents for single 


Using Your High 
Martin Rossoff. 
N. ¥. 75 pp. 
copies. 

Here is a little booklet which will 
help a student to use the school library 
without deluging him with summaries 
of basic reference works. The ap- 
proach is functional. In the first chapter, 
the student’s subject for a report is 
Bing Crosby. In this way he is led to 
the Card Catalogue, Readers’ Guide, 
and Current Biography. Other research 
problems include topics in science, 
geography, and history. They lead to 
basic reference works. All are pictured. 
There are brief and practical chapters 
on preparing feports, career informa- 
tion, and building a home library. 
—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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